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By means of Ordinary Life assurance, 
you can make provision that your wife may 
be able to live comfortably for many years; 
by means of the Continuous Instalment 
policy you can provide that she must so 
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The Audit Company begs to announce the open- 

ing of Western Offices as above. 

Hereafter, at both the New York and Chicago 

Offices contracts may be made for audits of accounts, 

and financial and physical examinations of prop- 

erties, with certificates, reports and appraisals. 
The Western Board of Control of the Company 


live. will be as follows : 


Every year thousands of women who 
are left in comfortable circumstances by 
their husbands lose all by foolish or ill- 
advised investments, 

Most men realize that they should carry 
assurance to protect their families. Few — 
men, however, worry as to whether this 
protection will be permanent, 

For men who wish to provide a fixed 
income for the permanent protection of 
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wife or other dependent, the Continuous 
Instalment policy of the Equitable furnishes 
the best and most economical method of 
accomplishing that purpose. Such a policy 
enables one to leave his wife a sum of 


Placing your fire insurance in some com- 
panies is like 
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money in such a shape that it cannot be 


other words, this policy enables a man to 
instantly provide financial protection for 
his wife as long as she lives, in case of his 
death. 

If you wish fuller particulars, fill up and 
post the following coupon. 

THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, 
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I shall be glad to receive copies of your 
latest publication, together with a calcula 
tion illustrating the advantages of one of 
your Continuous Instalment policies guar- 
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when you have the choice of either at 
the same price. 


Get a CONTINENTAL policy and you 
are sure of absolute indemnity at fair rates. 





Agents everywhere. 
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An old established AMERICAN COMPANY 
whose fixed policy, financial strength, pro- 
gressive management and fair treatment of 
policyholders, are guaranteed by its past 
record. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 
‘‘Insure in an American Company.’’ : 
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“THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S LATEST [SSUES 


NEW FICTION. READY THIS WEEK, EACH, CLOTH, $1.50 








VOICES OF THE NIGHT 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of ‘‘ On the Face of the Waters,’ ‘‘ Miss Stuart's Legacy,” ‘* The Flower 
of Forgiveness,”’ ** Red Rowans,’’ etc., etc. ; ; 

That a novel based on the Sepoy Mutiny should be in such demand as to’call for 13 editions in as many 
weeks in America alone speaks much for the power of its author to hold her readers’ interest, It is acknowledged 
hat no one even approaches Mrs Steel in her knowledge of the inner life of India, the true, not merely the Anglo- 
india of the great majority of writers, though that also she spreads before you at will, 





By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, 
- AS THE LIGHT LED AT YOU-ALL’S HOUSE 


Not so distinctly a ‘‘nature story” as Mr. Baskett’s ‘¢A Missouri. Nature Study ’’ is the sub-title, 
first story in the usual sense of the phrase, but a remark-. | fitly describing a book. 
ably characteristic study of Missouri life in the ‘* Sixties” « 53g tics detach to oss tncs Aengynnt teamne of cotehiny Geuiihe 
when the Civil War had given place to that discussion | and is as pire and sweet as a dog rose wet with dew.”—The Pica- 
of theories of Baptism which will be remembered as of | yume, New Orleans. 
such wide social and political influence. 


Bishop VINCENT described ‘‘ At You-All's House’’ as *‘ A good book for the home, the Sunday School and 


the public village library,’’ and it is equally true of this later book. Both are as The Times Sat, Review says: 
‘¢ Out of the common track of American fiction, and to be highly recommended.’’ 


A FRIEND OF C42SAR 


A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic 
By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIs, 


An interpretation of the pagan life of Rome, in the days of Julius Czesar’s rescue of the city from a corrupt 
Senate—breaking the law to save the law. The book has an almost unique value among the different studies of 
Roman life in modern fiction, since those almost without exception, if not altogether so, take the point of view of 
the Christian, and this interpretation of the pagan point of view is needed if only as a help to an easy apprehension 
of the life and literature of the great Age of the Fall of the Roman Republic. As its author remarks ‘* The Age 
of Czesar prepared the way for the Age of Nero, when Christianity could find a world in a state of such culture, 
unity and social stability that it could win an adequate and abiding triumph.’’ 

Asa story ‘it is thrillingly interesting and scarcely less so as a portrait of ‘‘ A man with an ideal,” albeita 
* pagan ideal, 











DR. OPPENHEIM’S LATEST BOOK. For Every Mother. 
‘THE CARE OF THE CHILD IN }{EALTH 


By NATHAN OPPENHEIM, A.B, (Harv.), M.D. (Coll. P. & S., N. Y.), Attending Physician to the 
Children’s Department of Mt, Sinai Hospital Dispensary, Author of ‘‘ The Development of the Child’’ and ‘* The 
Medical Diseases of Childhood.’’ 12mo, Cloth, pp. vii + 308. Price, $1.25 

“« He begins by telling how the mother should dress, exercise, eat and amuse herself, Then he tells how the new born infant must 
be cared for, how the outfit should be planned and made, and how the nursery should be located and furnished, pe chapters are 
devoted to diet, to sleep, to bathing to exercise, to clothing, to education, to the moral and spiritual atmosphere of the home, and to the 
physiology of the change from health to disease. The work should be regarded asa text book on maternity, as viewed from @ come 


mon sense, cal, scientific standpoint. It tries to answer all the ordinary questions on the subject which women are con- 
stantly asking.” —Book Reviews. : 


PROF. BAILEY’S BOOKS ON THE GARDEN Each, $1.00 
(jARDEN-[AKING f THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UTILIZING OF HoME GROUNDS. GARDEN-B00K 
By L. H. BAILEY, aided by L. R..Tart, F. A. WAUGH, 
and ERNEST WALKER. Third Edition, 256 illustra- CONTAINING THE SIMPLEST DIRECTIONS FOR THE 
tions. Garden Craft Series. GROWING OF THE COMMONEST THINGS ABOUT THE 
HovusE AND GARDEN. By C. E. Hunn and L. H, 
BAILEY, Cornell University. Garden Craft Series. 
Here is a book literally ‘‘ for the million’? who in broad America have some love for growing things. Vo 
modern American work covers this important field. The illustrations ere copious and beautiful. Just the books 
for the busy man or woman who wants the most direct practical information as to just how to plant, prune, train, 
and to care for all the common flowers, fruits, vegetables, ornamental bushes and trees , . . for those who 
have no time to go into the whys and wherefores, and who want directions as to how to grow plants. 


Send for a circular of other delightful reading for those who love gardens 


THE MACMILLAN..COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


#58 Washington St. Becoummenda 
eachers, Tutors and Private Schoo! 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


Bradford Academy 
1803-1900. 
Full uipped in every department for the 
higher education of women. Unusual facil- 
ities in Music and Art, C'assical and Scien- 
eae courses of study ; also gems and 
ae tional. Year begins sept. 
Ipa C. ALLEN, Prin, Bradford, Mass. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





Lawrence Scientific Schoel, 
ing, Landsca) 
— hemistr: Anat- 
27 LOVE, Secre 
N. 8.8 ‘practi: 
Colle; eae. See and Special 
Rev. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. | 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


“he circular and views address the Presi 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 
Norton. Mass. 





[* Worcester See Insti- 

tute, Worcester, of 
study in "Mechanical, Civil and Electrical 
Engineering and Chemistry. page cata- 


logue, showi oy on secured by 
graduates, a a Expenses low. — 
year. J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 








SCHOOL, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE ELMER, 
SELEoT Famity Hore. 
Open from May to December. 
CORNWALL.ON-HUDBON, N. Y 





THE 


FLORENCE, 


4th Ave. and 18th St., 


Union Square, = 


New Yerk. 


Absolutely fire-proof. Excellent cuisine. 
Parlor, three bedrooms, and bath 
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GOING ABROAD ON 


A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for ‘ , Begins Be —_ for Tourists 
Abroad.” 10 cents in s' 
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Boston to Liverpoel 


First 


Cabin only $60 and up. 
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115 State Street, Boston. 
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TWO IMPORTANT REPRODUCTIONS 
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The Dancing Hour 
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American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty St.,. New York. 


AUT OGRAPH ot famous persons Bought and Sold 


WALTER B. BENJAMIN, 
TT 1125 Broadway, New York’ 
LETTERS SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


and choicest collection of -Grade Goods 
pros: eS —— States for the home, 
includes a full line 
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Eddy Refrigerators, anaes” 


Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick. Room Appliances. 


Goods carefully res “4 Peent free at station within z00 
pore New York. mail receive prompt and eareful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avense. New York 


DON’T COUGH! 


You won’t have to if you use 


Dr. William Hall’s Balsam 


For the Lungs. 





It is a wonderful medicine for the cure of 
coughs, colds, grip, sore throat and other 
diseases of the throat and lungs. 

Sold in bottles, at $1,00, 50 cts. and 25 
cts, by all druggists. 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Hall’s Balsam in the family medicine chest, 
teady for immediate use. 


Try It for a Cough. 





Lies in automatic ankle 
motion. No pedal vibration, no 
‘‘dead center,’’ and greatly re- 
duced knee action. Use 


RAMSEY SWINGING PEDALS 


And pedal 25 per cent. easier. 
Fit any bicycle, 
Send for catalogue 
RAMSEY SWINGING PEDAL CO., 
204 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. 
“\ The PULLMAN CARS of Cycling.” 
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Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Specify them on your new wheel. 
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“OLD RELIABLE PARKER” 


In the Hands of Amateurs at the 


GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP OF 1900 


The highest possible honors in the greatest of American 
shooting events, 211 contestants, 74 used Parker Guns. 
Winnings made and number used prove the merit and 
popularity of Parker Guns. Send for Catalogue, 


PARKER BROS., - Meriden, Conn. 
DON’T FAIL 


to see the new 


ALL TILE 


(Tiled inside and outside) 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Most perfect ever introduced, 


The Brunswiek-Balke Collender Company, 


$60 Broadway, cor 17th St., Dept. 1, 
N. Y. CITY. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 
Terms of Fubecri esl pa’ ~~ - Fe ; one year $2.00 
es, 
Single copies ws. ng Ea old twenty-five cents. 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 


READING NOTICE 


Cool, Refreshing Breezes 
can be obtained at aslight cost, at Waupaca, Fifield, But 
ternut or some equally — resort, easily reached via 
Wisconsin Central Ry. nice, long rest will te 














Illustrated pamphlet which tells you where to go, o Wis 
mys application, 


Jas. C. Pond, G, P, A , Milwaukee 
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{4th St. near. 6th ‘Ave. 
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BUSINESS. 
THE BETTER WAY. 


From now until July 1 5th, when Suppose our latest advanced carriage examples do cost 


more than the ordinary kind. What of it? 
me pay mere for gold oo for ay more for dlasanete 
*1 3° lor moonstones, ou pay $xoo, or more for a g 
we must vacate our building, watch. Yet you can secure a timekeeper for $1.50. The 
former is economy, the latter extravagance. 
It is in this light that we wish you to examine our r900 


we will dispose of our entire 3 series of advanced . one ments. They are not 


of the usual calibre. ner matters of material, 
construction, finish and fitments, and ¢ rw pea in the re- 


lation of original thought to the finished product, they 
stock of hold a strong arm on your best cherished ideals, 
Our warerooms are fairly bristling and alive with new, 


animated creations. The orders are leaning so heavily 
usward we feel somewhat confident that you will find our 


e e warerooms more than of passing interest. 
Designers, Builders. Distributers. Finished models 
F | egant M | || Inery alwaysinreadiness. Carriages built to suit from our own 
; AT 


or private drawings. Mail orders competently treated. 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


<=" FERDINAND F. FRENCH, 


ONE-H ALF REGULAR PRICES. 83 and 85 Summer St., Cor. Kingston, BOSTON, MASS. 


aie §6©=—Ss dM | A Handsome Book 


Mattress @ @aeteee ABOUT MATTRESSES, 
i ae: PILLOWS-AND CUSHIONS, 
is not a pleasing 


aE 
occupation — think @g Tage y witeal a 
“cftactes ieee | MAILED- FREE 
sleeping on so long! WWW “ am hy 8 Nea 6 
sae prejudice | ey te We make the best mattress in the world. This 
ciel eee ieee pad wv ui ‘Wt we KNOW, but it is hard for us to convince YOU, 
book “ The Test of hs oa SALT individually, of it without trial. Perhaps you 
Time,” and you will == a ne ie don’t need a mattress now. Don’t let that keep 
at least learn, at our § ee actin you from sending for our FREE book ‘“‘ The Test 
expense, about a : of Time.” 


The Ostermoor Patent | 5. 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


SLEEP ON IT THJRTY NIGHTS, | 2 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. * $8.35 

and if it is not even all you have hope nd 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs. - 10,00 FEET 

Jor, if you don’t believe it to be the] 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs. - 4.70 FEE CHES 

equal in cleanliness, durability and com-| 4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. : 13.35 3 ae 

fort of any $50 hair mattress ever made, | 4 feet 6 inches wide, 4 45 Ibs. 15.00 — 

you can get your money back by return If made in two parts soc. extra 

mail — ** no questions asked.’’ There witl é . 

be no unpleasantness about it at all. Express Charges Prepaid Everywhere. 
Take Care! Don’t Be Deceived! There is not a single store in the country that carries our 

mattress ; almost every store now has an imitation so-called “felt,” which is kept in stock to sell on our 


advertising. Our name and guarantee on every mattress. Send to-day Sor our book “The Test Sf Time. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 125 Elizabeth Street, New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 C: niin Send for our book ‘Church Cushions.” 
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Ex-Congressman “Towne, 
who was nominated for 
Vice-President by the 
Fusion Populists, says he is “ essential- 
ly a Democrat;” but his nomination by 
the Democratic convention will be op- 
posed by many men of influence in the 
party. It is predicted by some that if 
he is rejected at Kansas City he will 
withdraw, expecting to be rewarded by 
appointment to a prominent office if 
Bryan should be elected. Wharton 
Barker says that the Middle-of-the-Road 
Populists will defeat Bryan by polling at 
least. 1,500,000 votes. The New York 
Sun has made the amusing discovery 
that the eloquent address in which Mr. 
Rahilly, of Minnesota, made a success- 
ful plea for the nomination of Ignatius 
Donnelly at the Middle-of-the-Road 
convention was an exact repetition—the 
change of a few words excepted—of the 
address in which Daniel Dougherty nom- 
inated Cleveland at St. Louis in 1888. 
Ex-Senator Manderson publishes the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written on 
the 7th ult. by Rear-Admiral Schley: 

“I don’t know what I have done to be made 
by some enthusiastic friends the tail:of Mr. 
Bryan’s kite. For men of the Army or ‘Navy 
to aspire to public places, with little acquaint- 
ance with public men and still less with pub- 
lic affairs; has always seemed to me absurd. .I 
feel much as General Sherman did when he 
‘said that if nominated he would not accept, 
and if elected he would not serve. But in my 
case there is no such danger, for. I have nei- 
ther the capacity nor the prominence that 
would suggest me for anything more than “I 
am now, and I lose no sleep over such things.” 
Ex-Senator Manderson says that the 
Rear-Admiral is heartily in accord with 
the. Government’s policy arid opposes 
Bryanite currency doctrines, but will not 


The Political 
Field 


affiliate with any political party. Re- 
cent State conventions have had little 
significance. The Republicans of Ken- 
tucky at their convention warmly sup- 
ported Governor Taylor, who burst into 
tears while listening on the platform to 
ex-Governor Bradley’s pathetic descrip- 
tion of his suffering under unjust criti- 
cism while attending the funerals of his 
brothér and sister. The United States 
Supreme Court has dismissed, for, lack 
of jurisdiction, Taylor’s appeal from the 
decision of the Court of Appeals in Ken- 
tucky, that court having declined to re- 
view the action of the Legislature in fa- _ 
vor of J. C. W: Beckham, Democratic 
claimant for the office of Governor. The 
Supreme Court holds that no appeal from 
the decision of the Legislature could be 
taken, except to the people—a tribiinal 
which, the Chief Justice remarked, was 
always in session. It is said that the 
Republicans will now quietly surrender 
the State offices. Under the Constitu- 
tion of Kentucky this decision in favor of 
Beckham, who became acting Governor 
on the death of Goebel, makes it: neces- 
sary for the people to elect a Governor 
in November next. 


The Republican leaders ex- 
pect a final adjournment on 
or before June 12th. The 
Nicaragua Canal bill, as passed by the 
House, has been reported favorably in 
the Senate, where Mr. Morgan will 
strive to procure the passage of it; but 
while some debate on the question may 
be permitted, it is understood that the 
Republican majority have decided that 
a vote shall not be taken at this session. 
Mr. Morgan has introduced a resolution 
1225 


Topics in 
Congress 
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attacking the Panama Canal Company 
and a Nicaragua Canal Company, both 
recently incorporated in New Jersey, as- 
serting that they are conspiring to mo- 
nopolize isthmian canal routes and to pre- 
vent our Government from carrying out 
its purposes. After a long debate the 
Senate has authorized the payment of 
$545 per ton for the armor required for 
three battle ships, but has provided for 
the construction of a Government armor 
‘plate factory if the Department shall fail 
to buy armor for the other ships at $445. 
At the close of an acrimonious discus- 
sion the Senate followed the House in 
withholding the appropriation for an ex- 
tension of the pneumatic tube service in 
connection with the post offices of large 
cities. Secretary Root has laid before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs 
the opinions and arguments of Adjutant- 
General Corbin and many other officers 
of the army in favor of retaining the 
“army canteen,” and against a pending 
bill forbidding the sale of beer or ‘any in- 
toxicating liquor on military premises. 
The Secretary himself says that the en- 
actment of this bill “ would be injurious 
to the temperance, morals and discipline 
of the enlisted men.” During the debate 
in the Senate on the Philippines, Mr. Mc- 
Cumber, reférring to the Civil War, re- 
marked that all our people were “ happy 
now to be under one flag;” whereupon 
Mr. Tillman, of South Carolina, asserted 
that 95 per cent. of the white people in 
the South were sorry that the Confed- 
eracy had been defeated. Mr. Butler, of 
North Carolina, and Mr. Caffery, of 
Louisiana, informed the Senate that they 
did not agree with Mr. Tillman about 
this. .Senator Ross’s speech concerning 
the civil service in the islands recently 
acquired is considered elsewhere by our 
Washington correspondent. 
& 
New: Phase of the The Senate is in an 
Clark Case angry mood over the 
-Clark case, because 
the Senator from Montana has under- 
taken to retain by trick and device the 
seat which he has been permitted to oc- 
cupy. On the 15th inst. he read a long 
speech in his own defense, asserting that 
the committee’s investigation had been 
unfairly conducted. There had been no 
proof, he said, of the guilt of any legis- 
lator in Montana, or of his own complic- 


ity in any scheme of corruption. After 
a bitter and venomous attack upon Mar- 
cus Daly, his rival, he announced in a 
broken voice his determination to leave 
to his children the legacy of an unblem- 
ished name, and then read a letter of res- 


ignation which he had forwarded to the - 


Governor of Montana. Many Senators 
came up to him and shook his hand, ex- 
pressing more or less sympathy. Two 
or three hours later all of them heard of 
the trick which Clark had played. | His 
resignation had been for some days in 
the hands of his friends at Helena wait- 
ing for an opportune moment, which 
came after the departure of Governor 
Smith for California. The Governor 
was his political foe, but Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Spriggs was his friend. Spriggs 
left the State at the same time for Sioux 
Falls, but he returned speedily and ap- 
pointed Clark to the vacancy caused by 
Clark’s resignation. The Governor hur- 
ried back from California, declaring that 
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Clark and Spriggs had played a “ con- ° 


temptible trick, insulting to the Senate 
and disgraceful to the people of Mon- 
tana.” ’ Arriving at Helena, he appoint- 


ed in Clark’s place Martin Maginnis, | 


who was for twelve years the territory’s 
delegate in Congress. The appointment 
of Clark he held to be null and void, be- 
cause there were indications that he him- 
self had been drawn away to California 
by “collusion and fraud.” A very com- 
plicated situation is presented as a result 
of these acts. The Senate Committee 
has decided to press for the passage of 
the resolution declaring that Clark was 
not legally elected; but it is said that it 
cannot be passed at this session. Some 
hold that it must be laid aside because 
Clark’s name was stricken from the roll. 
His new credentials will probably be re- 
tained by the committee for leisurely in- 
spection. ~There is a division of opinion 
as to the validity of his appointment, but 
it is expected that the disgusted Senate 
will find a way to — him out. 


The use of injunctions in 
labor disputes has been 
quite noticeable during 
the last ten days. The injunction is- 
sued in Kansas City by Judge Hook— 
whose appointment to the bench was op- 
posed by corporations, and whose law 
partner is the Bryanite Fusion leader in 
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Kansas—which even forbids interfer- 
. ference with any car on which a mail 
carrier “may wish to ride,” preserved 
order in that city throughout last week, 
the railway men on strike carefully obey- 
ing its commands while protesting 
against such a use of the courts.. In the 
Georges Creek coal district of Mary- 
‘land three injunctions for the restraint 
of striking miners have been obtained by 
as many coal companies. At the end of 
last week an injunction was granted by 
Judge Adams of the Circuit Court to 
prevent the railway strikers in St. Louis 
from interfering with street cars carry- 
ing the mails. “A committee represent- 
‘ing employers in the metal trades 
throughout the country was in confer- 
ence last week with representatives of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
and the result is an important agreement 
which commits both sides to. the use of 
arbitration hereafter. This meeting was 
the fruit of the recent strikes in Cleve- 
land and other cities. The workmen 
gain a reduction of hours, with some in- 
crease of wages; and a board of arbi- 
trators has been formed under a joint 
agreement that any employer or work- 
man refusing to abide by its decisions 
shall be suspended or expelled from the 
employers’ association or the machinists’ 
union, as the case may be. This agree- 
_ment affects the interests of 100,000 ma- 
chinists, 55,000 of whom dre members 
of the union. The situation in St. Louis 
has been deplorable, except upon one 
suburban line, where a settlement has 
been reached. Conferences between the 
company and the union were abandoned 
last week, and there was much disorder. 
On Friday a policemen was dragged 
from a car and beaten until he became 
unconscious, after he had received a mor- 
tal wound from a rioter’s pistol. Only 
_a few special policemen have answered 
the call for 2,000 volunteers. - 
a 


The confession of Cory- 
don Rich, Neely’s con- 
federate, has been fol- 
lowed by several arrests in Havana, and 
by the confession of W. H. Reeves, 
Deputy Auditor, who has given up to 
the Government $4,500 which Neely 
placed in his hands just before his de- 
parture from Cuba. Among those ar- 


Postal Frauds 
in Cuba’ 
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rested are E. P. Thompson, postmaster 
of Havana, and two stamp clerks, Ed- 
ward Mora and Jorge Mascaro. Thomp- 
son, who was postmaster at Indianapolis 
some years ago, admits that he took $435 
from the postal funds, leaving in the 
place of it his due bill, and that for sev- 
eral months he concealed from the in- 
spectors this use of the public money. 
A more serious charge against him is | 
that he assisted in concealing Neely’s 
wrongdoing by making changes in the 
account books. It appears that the post- 
master at Baracoa was one of Neely’s 


‘agents, who drew on the latter for $2,500 


after he had invested in a cocoanut grove 
that sum, taken from the postal funds; 
but there is no criminal charge against 
him. Neely had made investments in 
Venezuela, and it*is said that he intend- 
ed to seek refuge in that country. It is 
stated that he was loaning postal money 
at high rates of interest. At first his 
salary was $1,800, but it was repeatedly 
increased, and was $3,500 at the time of 
his arrest. Director Rathbone has not 
been removed, but has now become a 
subordinate of Fourth Assistant Post- 
master-General Bristow, who arrived in 
Cuba last week and has taken charge of 
the island postal service. Rathbone’s . 
salary at the beginning was $4,000, but 
it was increased to $6,500, and liberal . 
allowance was made for his expenses. 
There is no criminal charge against him, 
but it is alleged that large sums were 
drawn from the revenues for expenses 
which should have been paid out of. his 
own purse. The expenditures of the ~ 
postal service in 1899 were $612,290, 
while the receipts were only $250,025; 
and the salary account was $219,000. 
Fearing that it may be impossible to pro- 
cure the extradition of Neely, the Attor- 
ney-General has asked Congress for new 
legislation which shall apply the extradi- 
tion laws to Cuba. Resolutions for an 
investigation have been introduced in the 
Senate and the House, and Mr. Teller 
has asked the Senate to make an appro- 
priation for refunding to Cuba the money 
taken by Neely and his confederates. 
a 


Colombia Political news ‘from Latin 
America is either entirely sup- 

pressed’ or so rigidly censored as to be, 

utterly unreliable. Therefore the re- 





‘suspicion. 


‘be under their control. 
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ports of either rebel or Government vic- 
tories in the civil war now raging in 
Colombia should be regarded with, 
Bloody. battles have been | 
fought and large numbers of insurgents 
killed, says the Government report, while 
advices from the rebel camp say that as 
soon as Panama is taken (the insur- 
gents were last week a three days’ march 
away’) the whole Atlantic seaboard will 
The Govern- 
ment, however, must be in considerable 
straits, for President San Clemente has 
just granted to the French Panama 
Canal Company, of Paris, a six years’ 
extension of the time for constructing 
the Panama Canal in consideration of 
5,000,000 francs. As this sum is about 
one-sixth of what the time-extension is 
worth, Dr. Restrepo, -the agent of the 
insurgents in this country, has sent a pro- 
test to Paris, saying that the Colombian 
Government has no legal right to make 
this contract without the sanction of 
Congress, and that just as soon as the 
insurgents get full control of the gov- 
ernment, which they hope to do in less 
than two months, the contract will be 
repudiated. Dr. Restrepo is also going 
to send a copy of this protest to the State 
Department at Washington, adding that 
the insurgent Government is favorable 
to the United States, and would like to 
have the canal built by us. 


rd 


Mafeking The one topic that has domi- 
Relieved ated everything else in the 

South African war has been 
the relief of Mafeking. Ever since Gen- 
eral Roberts entered Bloemfontein, after 
the relief of Kimberley, attention has 
been directed to the little band who have 
held with such heroism their lonely posi- 
tion far out of the reach of all the rest of 
the British forces. It seemed inevitable 
that the place should fall; that the Boers 
who had failed at Kimberley and Lady- 
smith would certainly capture this little 
garrison. It was a body of irregulars. 
The commander was hampered by the 
presence of a large number of women 
and children, and there was no possibil- 
ity of easy communication with the other 
armies. One effort from the north had 


failed, and no one would have been sur- 
prised had the garrison yielded. . As, 
however, the weeks went by and cheery 
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reports continued to come, there began 
to be the hope that after all it would hold 
‘out. What General Roberts was doing 
he kept very quiet, and it was only dur- 
ing the past week that it became known 
that a force of 2,000 picked men from 
the South Africa Light Horse, the Im- 
perial Yeomanry and the Kimberley 
Light Horse, with a number of wagons 
containing stores and ammunition, had 
started for the succor of the garrison. 
Almost immediately on the knowledge 
of this came intimations from Pretoria 
that the relief had come, and by the close 
of the week the news was confirmed. 
On the 16th the relieving force, having 
met with almost no opposition during its 
march of 200 miles, attacked the Boer 
forces about the place and defeated them, 
whereupon they withdrew and the siege 
was raised. No details as yet have come 
of the entry to Mafeking. The mere 
fact, however, sent a thrill through all 
England, and the populace on every hand 
went wild. London streets were crowd- 
ed so that it was impossible to move, 
and the city officials were obliged to . 
forego an appointment because it was 
impracticable for them to get out of the 
Mansion House. It was one scene of 
uproarious delight throughout the entire 
kingdom, a delight which was shared 
most cordially in many other places. At 
the same time less conspicuous, but not 
less important, was the steady advance 
of the two armies in Orange Free State 
and Natal. General Roberts is alreauy 
close upon the Vaal River and General 
Buller is nearing the scene of the old 
British defeats at Laing’s Nek. A panic 
stricken Boer is reported to have said 
that the whole earth seemed covered with 
British soldiers, and the effect is already 
manifest in a report that» President 
Kruger has sent a,most humble letter to 
Lord Salisbury requesting peace. Dur- 
ing the present week it is expected that 
by formal proclamation the Orange Free 
State will be declared British territory. 
There is talk about the transference 
of the Transvaal capital to Lydenburg 
and of a careful defense of Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. The soldiers, however, 
are evidently becoming disheartened, and 
whether Presidents Kruger and Steyn 
can hold enough together to prolong the 
contest even for a few weeks seems very, 
doubtful. 

















The Austratiag The Australian Com- 
Commonwealth -monwealth Bill pro- 

‘viding for the Federa- 
tion of the Australian Colonies under the 
general rule of the hoo: and as an in- 
tegral- part of the British Empire, was 
presented in Parliament by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, on May 14th. The bill arranges 
for the formalities of declaration by the 
Queen and Parliament, defines the terms, 
Colony, State and Original State, and 
then describes the organization of gov- 
ernment. The legislative power is to be 
vested in a Federal Parliament, to con- 
sist of the Queen, a Senate and House 
of Representatives, the Queen being 
represented by a Governor-General ap- 
pointed by her. The Parliament is to sit 
once at least in the course of a year. The 
Senate and House of Representatives 
are to be chosen directly by the- people, 
tho the method of election is not yet 
defined. Senators sit for six years and 
are a definite number for each State; 
Representatives, who are to be double 
the pumber of the Senators, apparently 
are elected for two years, and are in 
proportion to the population, except that 
each original State is to have five mem- 
bers apart from this consideration. The 
powers of the Parliament are fully set 
forth in a long list of sections, and pro- 
vision is made for action to be taken by 
the Governor-General in case. of dis- 
agreement between the two houses, and 
for the Royal assent to bills that may 
be passed by the Parliament. Then 
come the executive powers of the Com- 
monwealth, including the transfer to it 
on some future date of the posts, tele- 
graphs, naval and military defense, 
lighthouses, quarantine, etc., altho the 
command in chief of the naval and 
military forces is vested in the Govern- 
or-General as the Queen’s representa- 
tive. The sections relating to the Ju- 
dicature are perhaps the most impor- 
tant as being the only ones in regard to 
which there appears to be any divergence 
of opinion between Australia and the 
Imperial Government. There is to be 
a system of Federal Courts and a Fed- 
eral Supreme Court to have jurisdiction 
over cases from the various courts of the 
States; appeals now made from the 
courts of the States to the Queen in 
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Council, are to be hereafter made to this 


Supreme Court, and no appeal to be al- 
lowed to the “ Queen in Council in any 
matter involving the interpretation of this 
Constitution or of the Constitution of a 
State, unless the public interest of some 
part of Her Majesty’s Dominions other 
than the Commonwealth or a State are 
involved.” This does not affect the right 
of the Queen by virtue of her Royal 
Prerogative to grant special leave of 
appeal from the Supreme Court to Her 
Majesty in Council, altho Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in 
which such leave may be asked. In suc- 
ceeding chapters questions of trade and _ 
finances are taken up, and the definition 
of States and the formation of new ones, 
while the last treats of the methods for 
amending the Constitution. 


Sd 


The Commonwealth 
Bill is presented under 
the auspices of dele- 
gates representing the five assenting 
States—New South Wales, Queensland, 
Tasmania, Victoria and South Austra- 
lia. West Australia and New Zealand 
are still outside, but West Australia 
seems to be already repenting and seek- 
ing admission as an Original State. The 
delegates have been most cordially 
treated in London, and there has been 
abundant manifestation of the deep in- 
terest felt by Englishmen of every party. 
After considerable. discussion, Mr. 
Chamberlain, on April 5th, sent to the 
Governors of the Colonies a telegram 
calling attention to the question of the 
right of appeal, which he felt was 
abridged by the clause on Judicature in 
the bill. He based his criticism on the 
vagueness of the term “ public inter- 
ests,’ and urged that a most important 
link of Empire would be seriously im- 
paired ; that questions as to the boundary 
lines between Commonwealth and Im- 
perial interests would be safer in the 
hands of another than a local body; that 
broad general questions, such as ship- 
ping, fisheries, banking, etc., would ex- 
pect to be free to make appeal to the Im- 
perial as against the Commonwealth 
Court. Especially, however, did he con- 
sider this restriction of the right of ap- 
peal as inopportune in view of a plan 


The Bill Under 
Discussion 
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already well advanced for enhancing the 
dignity and preventing the efficiency 
of the Judicial Committee by practical- 
ly amalgamating it with the House of 
Lords, and providing for adequate rep- 
resentation of the great colonies in a new 
court which it is proposed to create. 
The Government, therefore, urged that 
amendment of that clause be accepted. 
To this no definite reply has been re- 
turned. The Premiers announce that 
for themselves they are for the most part 
not averse to the suggested amendment, 
but they do not feel authorized to rep- 
resent the people, inasmuch as the bill 
was accepted by a popular vote. There 
has followed, therefore, considerable dis- 
cussion, and tho the general opinion ap- 
pears to be not hostile, there is some 
hesitancy as to yielding the point. The 
strongest of the Colonial papers are in 
favor of it, and many of the prominent 
men say that had the amendment been in 
the original bill no one would have ex- 
pressed any opposition to it. There is, 
however, some feeling against amend- 
_ment by Parliament without full chance 
for the Australian people to pass upon it, 
while on the other hand many think 
delay more detrimental than the amend- 
ment could possibly be. It seems probable, 
therefore, that there will be no direct leg- 
islation against the action of the Aus- 
tralian people, but that out of the propo- 
sition by Mr. Chamberlain will develop 
some method by which the internal privi- 
leges of the States composing the con- 
federation will be conserved, and the ties 
binding them to Great Britain and the 
other colonies will be strengthened. The 
second reading of the bill comes this 


week. 
& 


The _ contrast between 
French and German meth- 
ods of government has had 
new illustration recently. The munic- 
ipal elections in France have shown an 
increase of Nationalist influence in Paris 
which has taken every one by surprise. 
Seat after seat has been carried by them, 
and so jubilant are they that they are al- 
ready calling for the most absurdly ex- 
treme measures. It illustrates the pe- 
culiar uncertainty of party names that 
Nationalist in this particular case should 
be practically synonymous with revolu- 


France and 
Germany 
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tionist, and the influences which appear 
to be coming to the surface are those of 
General Mercier, Dérouléde and Guerin. 
Already propositions have been made to 
vote a credit for the purchase of a book 
attacking President Loubet for supply- 


.ing the libraries of Paris. Another pro- 


poses amnesty for Dérouléde and his fel- 
low exiles, and still another, the es- 
tablishment of army fétes. Fortunately 
the country does not appear to be given 
over to the same influence, and the re- 
turns from other cities and towns show 
that the sober sense of the French peo- 
ple may be relied on now as in the past to 
correct the effervescence of the Paris 
mob and retain the conservative good 
sense which has given France her posi- 
tion among the nations. Very different 
is the situation in Germany. There the 
Emperor, who has represented in the past 
the most radical developments, and who 
has reasserted more than once his abso- 
lute supremacy on the stiffest of Bis- 
marckian policies, appears to realize, as 
Bismarck never did, the necessity of car- 
rying the people with him and the im- 
portance of making his imperial policy, 
both external and internal, assist, the 
development of the nation. He has 
been attacked most bitterly- by some 
of the Socialists as favoring the aris- 
tocracy, especially the landed _nobil- 
ity, yet he keeps his course quietly 
and patiently presses toward the end 
that he desires. Already his naval 
bill, which was attacked so _ fu- 
riously, seems certain of passing, and 
at the same time his hold upon Euro- 
pean politics is manifest by his inter- 
course recently with both the Czar and 
the Emperor of Austria, while the fétes 
in honor of his son on his arriving at his 
majority, show little if any of the bitter 
anti-imperial feeling which has been so 
prominent on similar occasions in the 
past. The result in the two cases is in- 
creased confidence in the stability and ag- 
gressive power of the empire, a hesitancy 
as to the same charactéristics of the re- 
public. While no one anticipates the 
destruction of France or her passing 
out of a position of influence, there is 
unquestionably a recognition that Ger- 
many is outstripping her as a world 
power, and largely because of the in- 
fluences that have been illustrated in 
these matters. - 














The Boer Envoys, 


Contentions. 


Their Mission and 


By Edgar Mels, 


Formercy Epiror or “‘ THe JoHANNEsBURG Datrty News.’ 


66 FE seek peace,” said to the 


writer Abraham. Fischer, a 
member of the Executive 
Council of the Orange Free State, now 
in this country as one of the Boer Em- 
bassy. “We seek peace, but not peace 
‘at any pri€e. We want peace with lib- 
erty, with freedom, with national inde- 
pendence.” 

“We are fighting for our liberty, even 
as you fought for yours in 1776,” added 
C. H. Wessels, chairman of the Free 
State Volksraad. “We may be over- 
whelmed by numbers, but we can never 
be conquered. We will fight while a sin- 
gle Boer remains.”’* 

“And even if Lord Roberts should 
take Pretoria, -we will fight on,” said A. 
D. W. Wolmarens, a member of the 
Executive Council of the South African 
Republic. “ Pretoria is not our capital— 
Potchefstrom is that. Pretoria is merely 
the seat of government, and if the British 
take it we will move the government 
elsewhere. We will fight.for ten years, 
twenty, fifty. And when England with- 
draws her troops we will rise again. 
There will be no peace with dishonor.” 

The three delegates were unanimous 
in the declaration of continuing the strug- 
gle, if their mission to this country failed. 
Their earnestness was almost tragic. 
With clenched fists and flashing eyes 
they vowed that their republics must re- 
main free. They paced up and down in 
their room in the Manhattan Hotel, 
where we had renewed an acquaintance 
begun in South Africa years before. 

“You know why Britain forced us 
into war,” said Mr. Wessels. ‘“‘ You, as 
an American who has been in our coun- 
try, should tell;the American people that 
our cause is just. We have been accused 
of nearly every crime in the calendar— 
you know how forbearing we have been 
under the criminal aggravations of the 
financiers and politicians, who are now 
seeking our countries. We ask only that 


the American people judgeus fairly. They 
have been told that no foreigner was safe 





in the Transvaal ; that no foreigner could 
obtain justice; that no foreigner could 
hold-oftice. You lived in the Transvaal 
—were you oppressed?” . 

The wheels of memory revolved, but 
no trace of oppression could I discern. 
Three years spent in the South African 
Republic had proved a pleasant experi- 
ence. 

“Then what is your contention, con- 
cerning the causes of the war?” I asked. 

“The necessity on the part of the 
financiers to save themselves from utter 
ruin,’ answered Mr. Wessels. “ They 
had plunged into the Rhodesia venture at 
the instigation of Mr. Rhodes, inducing 
hundreds of others to invest in that spec- 
ulation. It turned out to be a rank fail- 
ure, if nothing worse, and the finan¢iers, 
realizing that something had to be done 
to save themselves, sought for a means of 
keeping themselves above water. That 
means was the acquisition of the im- 
mensely rich mineral lands of the Trans- 
vaal. The Jameson raid was the begin- 
ning. There is documentary and other 
proof that the British Government was 
fully aware of the expedition, and that 
it would have taken.active part, had not 
certain plans miscarried. When this 
attempt failed the financiers, aided and- 
abetted by certain conscienceless politi- 
cians, went to work deliberately to destroy 
our national reputation by a series of 
well-conceived and _ well-planned lies. 
Every trifling incident within our bor- 
ders was magnified a hundredfold and 
made a heinous crime—and yet there is 
more crime in a day in London than there 
is in a year in our republics.” 

“ Britain forced us into the war—into 
issuing the so-called ultimatum of last 
October,” said Mr. Fischer. “ We were 
willing to make any concession within 
reason. We were willing to grant Brit- 
ain’s demands in the franchise matter ; 
in fact, any demand, except the demand 
to give up our liberty. That we could 
not and would not do.” 

“ And your intention here? ” I queried. 
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“To appeal to the American people 
for aid,” answered Mr. Wessels. “ We 
do not mean that we expect active inter- 
vention. The United States is the only 
friend Britain has among nations, and a 
positive request that war cease, and that 
the republics be permitted to retain their 
liberties, will be heeded, we feel Certain. 
Britain cannot ignore the United States.” 

“Tf you fail, what then? ” 

“Then we will fight on. Even as you 
did in ’76, we will do. We, too, feel the 
craving. for liberty. We, too, believe in 
the God-given right of freedom. We, 
too, will struggle, until finally Britain 
will have to grant freedom. If the Brit- 
ish take our country we will resort to 
guerilla warfare. We will strike here 
and there, with such force that Britain 
will have to keep a hundred thousand 
men in South Africa for years to come. 
And when they are withdrawn we will 
begin all over again. It is liberty or ex- 
tinction. Britain will have to kill every 
Boer in the world to effectually suppress 
us, otherwise she will never rule South 
Africa.” 

The members of the embassy refused 
to state what they purposed doing in 
Washington, but I can state on unques- 
tionable authority that they have been 
empowered to grant enormously valuable 
mining and commercial concessions in 
return for active intervention. They 
have been empowered to make any agree- 
ment whatsoever, even to the purchase 
of their freedom from Britain. They 
will go to any length to obtain their de- 
sired end. By this I do not mean to in- 
sinuate that they will resort to bribery. 
They will merely propose that in return 
for certain exclusive privileges the 
United States shall assume the responsi- 
bility of rectifying the so-called abuses 
of the Uitlanders, in return for which 
Britain shall guarantee the national free- 
dom of the republics. 

Another object the embassy has in 
view is to convince the American man of 
business that the annual imports of South 
Africa, amounting to one hundred and 
eighty million dollars in 1898, can be 
turned into American channels. This is 
a fact, and if only the American mer- 
chant and exporter will avail himself of 
the opportunity, American trade can ob- 
tain another outlet for its commercial 
energy. I can also state on authority 
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that the Envoys have documentary evi- 
dence to prove that Cecil Rhodes made 
overtures to the Afrikander Bund, with 
a view to uniting the whole of South 
Africa against the British Colonial Gov- 
ernment. - 

Leaving aside all question of politics, 
the proposition that .the United States 
buy the freedom of the republics is chi- 
merical and impossible. Britain would 
never consent. The fate of the republits 
is sealed, unless a miracle happens. Tak- 
ing for granted that superior numbers 
will enable the British to crush the Boers, 
what will Britain do? Thf€e courses 
are open to her:—independence, with 
complete disarmament, which is extreme- | 
ly improbable; annexation to’ the Cape 
Colony or to Natal; and lastly, their es- 
tablishment as new colonies. 

The first proposition would be at first 
glance good, for apparently it would 
grant a species of freedom to the free- 
dom-loving burghers. The gravest dan- 
ger from this kind of government would 
be the strong probability that the burgh- 
ers would rise in revolt at the first favor- 
able opportunity. 

Annexation to the Cape-Colony and to 
Natal would be a crime. Both fhese 
colonies have been grossly misgoverned, 
and are absolutely bankrupt. The agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth of the 
Orange Free State and the Transvaal. 
would, no doubt, extricate the two colo- 
nies from their financial difficulties, but to 
do so at the expense of the two conquered 
States would be absolutely criminal. 

The establishment of two separate 
crown colonies would perhaps be the 
best solution, however, under existing 
circumstances. It will be several ger- 
erations, if ever, before the Boer and his 
cousin, the Afrikander, can agree to 
agree with the Briton. Racial hatred 
will remain glowing for many a year, and 
it will take more conciliation than Britain 
usually possesses to quiet the disaffection 
sure to remain as a heritage of the war. 
So that if Britain be wise she will keep 
the governments of the old'colonies and 
those of the conquered States as separate 
as possible. 

In all such speculation there remains a 
factor to be reckoned with that cannot 
be ignored—Cecil Rhodes. The most 
intensely selfish man of his day—the 
greatest egoist—the most intensely am- 





bitious being in. all Britain—Cecil 
Rhodes, tho apparently discarded by 
England as a fallen idol, with feet of 


clay, is yet a most serious proposition. © 


To a much greater extent than most per- 
sons would imagine Rhodes controls the 
future of South Africa. It is not be- 
cause. of his millions—nor because he 
practically owns Rhodesia—nor because 
he is hated by Boer and Britain that he is 
a power. It is because of his astound- 
ing selfishness. ; 

Cecil Rhodes cares naught for Kim- 
berley—he cares as little for South 
Africa—and Britain. In his lexicon 
there is but one word: “I!” With him 
it is Cecil Rhodes, first, last and all the 
time. Kimberley is but a pawn in his 
game of chess—Britain a slightly better 
piece, to be used to further the game 
in his interests. And this monument of 
Self has an ambition, akin to that of a 
Czsar. The premiership of the Cape 
Colony was a mere step in the right direc- 
tion; his compact with Emperor William 
in regard to the Cape to Cairo railroad, 
another. , 

The clergyman’s son, risen to power 
granted to few subjects, the man with the 
neck of the prizefighter and the instincts 
of a minjature Napoleon, wishes to be- 
come the first President of the United 
States of South Africa. This is not idle 
gossip, based upon a considerable quota 
of imagination—it is an absolute fact. 

Rhodes gave vent to this desire in the 
hearing of a dozen men alive to-day. 
He made no concealment of this ambi- 
tion—and Paul Kruger, his only rival in 
this ambition, knew of it and schemed 
accordingly. 

Rhodes will sacrifice Britain, as he has 
sacrificed everything and everybody, to 
his ambition. Let him be ignored in the 
final settlement of the South African 
problem, and Britain may yet see a Brit- 
ish Aaron Burr—with the probability of 
er hovering over his attempt at re- 
volt. 

South Africa is not as fond of the 
mother country as newspaper writers 
and interested parties would have the 
world believe. Three-quarters of the 
population (the whites) are intensely 
pro-Boer. The others are loyal, but be- 
ing in the minority, are helpless. Britain 


has not treated either the Cape Colony or 
She has crushed 


Natal any too well. 
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them with colonial governors, whose 
genius ran in the wrong channels, who 
were incompetents at home, and proved 
worse when shipped to misgovern the 
South African.colonies. Time and again 
the colonies seemed on the verge of pros- 
perity, when some relative or friend of 
the Colonial Secretary then in power was 
sent to the land. of Good Hope, with per- 
sistently unfortunate results. 

- Knowing nothing of the country or of 
the needs of its peoples, these specimens _ 
of Downing Street statecraft usually. 
managed to lead the colonies further 
from the path of financial independence. 
Deeper and deeper they sank into debt, 
until to-day the individual indebtedness 
of the Cape Colony is $77.56, while that 
of the United States is only $18.13 a 
head. Every person in Natal is indebted 
to the extent of $45.76. Even India, 
with its starving millions, has only $3.27 
a head indebtedness. 

That is why the colonies are not too 
deeply in love with the mother country. 
That is why it would not take much per- 
suasion to induce Cecil Rhodes to form 
the long cherished United States of South 
Africa. There is only one preventive, 
one being who can save Britain from the 
loss of her two colonies and the adjoining 
territories, and that man is Britain’s most 
determined enemy, Paul Kruger. Am- 
bition against ambition it is—the ambi- 
tion of a Rhodes against the ambition of 
a Kruger. Even tho pulled from his 
official pedestal, Kruger will remain the 
idol of South Africa as long as he lives. 
He alone has influence enough to prevent 
the fulfillment. of the dream of Cecil 


- Rhodes ; he alone can say the word which 


would plunge South Africa into a fearful 
‘civil war. 

In Paul Kruger lies England’s safety. 
His hatred for Rhodes is even more thor- 
ough than his abhorrence for England. 
Kruger knows and realizes that the 
“ financiers,” aided by their tool, Joseph 
Chamberlain, have dragged Britain into 
the war, hence his hatred for Rhodes. 

There remains only one thing to 
add :—whatever the results of the war 
may be; whatever Britain may do; if she 
conquers, the Boer and the Afrikander 
will rule South Africa. Be the form of 
government colonial or independent, the 
Dutch will be the ruling factor for many 
years to come. 

New York City. 














Impressions and Opinions* 


By Ignace Jan Paderewski. 


T gratifies me deeply to note that ap- 
preciation of the highest and best 
in music is becoming more general 

throughout America. In several of the 
Eastern cities and towns—more especial- 
ly New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Worcester, to name but a few—a sin- 
cere and catholic musical culture is to be 
found. As to the cities of the Great 
West, Chicago is perhaps the most sen- 
sitively responsive to the charm of mu- 
sic, and the untrammeled enthusiasm of 
its audiences is uplifting, inspiring. 

In the course of my American tours I 
have visited several cities which support 
a permanent orchestra. There I have 
always observed a hightened measure of 
appreciation of classic compositions and 
a lively interest in what is going on 
everywhere in the great world of music. 
Besides, these organizations foster civic 
pride, which is a virtue not to be lightly 
esteemed. For this reason, if for no 
other, are they worthy of encouragement 
by all your good citizens. No city of 
importance can be said to be complete un- 
less it has a permanent orchestra as a 
rallying-center for local music lovers and 
a means of presenting to the public the 
chef-d’ oeuvres of the great composers of 
the past, together with the best that is 
given us by the moderns. 

If I were asked to name the chief 
qualification of a great pianist, apart 
from technical excellence, I should an- 
swer in a word, Genius! That is the 
spark which fires every heart, that is the 
voice which all men stop to hear! Lack- 
ing genius, your pianist is simply a play- 
er—an artist, perhaps—whose work is 
politely listened to or admired in modera- 
tion as a musical tour de force. He 
leaves his hearers cold, nor is the appeal 
which he makes through the medium of 
his art a universal one. And here let me 
say, referring to the celebrated “ para- 
dox ” of Diderdt, that I am firmly of the 
belief that the pianist, in order to pro- 
duce the finest and most delicate effects, 

*This article is from an interview with Mr, Paderew- 
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must feel what he is playing, identify 
himself absolutely with his work, be in’ 
sympathy with the composition in its en- 
tirety, as well as with its every shade of 
expression. Only so shall he speak to 
that immense audience which ever at- 
tends on perfect art. Yet—and here is 
a paradox, indeed—he must put his own 
personality resolutely, triumphantly into 
his interpretation of the composer’s ideas, 
in the same manner as, for example, a 
great actor like Sir Henry Irving gives 
us, in that wonderful portrait of Louis 
the Eleventh, the senile monarch, cow- 
ardly, despicable, and—himself. 

Beethoven I have always regarded as 
the most soul-satisfying of composers for 
the piano. He was the master harmo- 
nist, and we must all reverence his mem- 
ory—no, not his memory, for how can 
it be said of such a towering genius that 
he is dead? Upon his brow there rests 
the fadeless garland of immortal fame. 
He speaks to us in music, he lives in 
sounds that ravish us‘to hear! 

Assuredly, the pianoforte is the great- 
est of musical instruments. Its powers, 
who has yet been able to test them to the 
full? Its limitations, who shall define 
them? No sooner does one fancy that 
nothing further can be done to enhance 
its possibilities, than inventive ability 
steps forward and gives to it a greater 
volume, a more velvety smoothness of 
tone. 

Endowed colleges of music enlist my 
warmest sympathy. I do not believe, 
as do so many musicians, that genius 
should be left to fight its way to the light. 
Genius is too rare, too precious, to be 
permitted to waste the best years of life 
—the years of youth and lofty dreams— 
in a heart-breaking struggle for bread. 
To starve the soul with the body is to do 
worse than murder. Think, too, of what 
the public loses! Your colleges of mu- 
sic are carrying on a grand work, and it 
is to be devoutly hoped that they will 
multiply as the years go by and spread 
abundantly the gospel of good music. 

This brings me to a consideration— 








necessarily brief and glancing—of the 
true mission gf music. In my view, it 
should speak not only to the intellect, 
but to the emotions as well. It should, 
in the words of Mr. Gilder’s beautiful 
poem on Chopin, have a voice “ too ten- 
der even for sorrow, too bright for 
-mirth.” It should sustain and cheer us, 
even while we are touched with a vague 
melancholy. It should ennoble. 

I am no prophet, still I hardly think it 
probable that the future will witness any 
very radical change in the manner of ex- 
pressing musical ideas. Sensuousness 
is a marked characteristic of a great deal 
of the music of our time, and undoubt- 
edly makes a potent appeal to a large sec- 

tion of the public. However, pure in- 


HE work of preparation for the 
taking of the census is about 
over. On the first of June the 
general enumeration will commence all 
over the United States, including Alaska 
and Hawaii. By the first of August it 
is hoped that all the schedules will be 
received which will indicate the popu- 
lation of the United States. During the 
last fifteen months the bureau has been 
engaged in the extensive work of prep- 
aration. This has involved a large 
amount of preliminary organization. It 
has necessitated, the aggregation of a 
clerical force which will approximate 
3,000 in the next two months; the mar- 
shaling of an enormous body of enu- 
merators in every part of the Union, num- 
bering 52,000; the selection of super- 
visors to the number of 300 to take 
charge of the enumerators. Enormous 
quantities of stationery have been used 
in the preparation of blanks, bulletins, 
schedules, circulars and printed matter. 
These are now in the hands of the various 
supervisors for distribution. Statisti- 
cians, five in all, for the different 
branches of the service have been 
chosen, all of them men of tried reputa- 
tion in the particular lines of duty to 
which they have been assigned. There 
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tellectuality in pianoforte and other mu- 
sic still finds its eagerly appreciative if 
limited audience. As to a general com- 
parison of the music of the old composers 
with that of the moderns, what can one 
say but this: A man is not necessarily a 
master because he happened to compose 
two or three centuries ago. Much that 
was written then was worthless, and long 
since has gone down to “ dusty death; ” 
other things were truly fine and have sur- 
vived. Let us beware of the worship of 
mere antiquity. 

After all, time tests the works of men 
as it tries their hearts. In music, as in 
every other art, what is pure gold comes 
out of the furnace heat; the dross is 
burned away. 


is a statistician for population, another 
for manufacturing, a third for vital sta- 
tistics, a fourth for agriculture, and a 
fifth for what is known as the study of 
methods and results, the latter having 
charge more particularly of the theoret- 
ical branches, with the view of improving 
upon methods heretofore in use in census 
work. In addition, for the housing of 
clerks and workers a large building cov- 
ering some two acres and capable of ac- 
commodating 2,600 has been provided. 
The principal work for the next few ~ 
months will be the counting of the pop- 
ulation. It is proposed to do this by us- 
ing what is called the Hollerith tabu- 
lating machines. For this branch of the 
work some 1,800 clerks will be required. 
About 1,000 of this number will be em- 
ployed in using punching machines to 
transfer to a small card the data on each 
schedule, regard being had in this trans- 
ference both to fact and to form. Every 
one of these cards has on its face a cer- 
tain hieroglyphic which stands for cer- 
tain facts on the schedule, and by the 
process of punching a hole for each 
hieroglyphic on the card, the fact on the 
schedule is transferred. These are then 
put in tabulating machines operated 
by means of an electric current. The 
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plan and expectation is to count about 
800,000 persons a day for 90 consecutive 
days. It is hoped that by the first of 
December the entire poulation of the 
United States, now estimated at 75,- 
000,000 or 76,000,000, will have been 
counted. Congress will then have the 
material for fulfilling the constitutional 
provision which provides for a reappor- 
tionment of members of Congress based 
upon the decennial count. 

While this work is going on the re- 
turns from the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural inquiries and those relating to 
vital statistics will be tabulated. A very 
important part of the census will be the 
compiling of the manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries of the United States. 
Coming at the end of the century and 
also at a time when the country is gen- 
erally prosperous, the results of this in- 
quiry will undoubtedly mark a very im- 
portant epoch in the history of the United 
States. It is. believed that the inquiry 
both as to methods and results will be 
far in advance of anything of the kind 
that has ever been undertaken in the his- 
tory of our country. Mr. S. N. D. North, 
who has charge of this particular branch 
of the work, is one of the most eminent 
statisticians in the country, and there is 
no doubt that the results will be entirely 
satisfactory. The great importance of 
the agricultural inquiry is likewise rec- 
ognized, and is amply provided for. It 
is believed that we shall be able to pre- 
sent a more accurate and thorough pic- 
ture of our agricultural resources than 
any heretofore made. 

A great deal more money has’ been ex- 
pended in taking the enumeration in the 
larger cities of the Union than hereto- 
fore.. It is believed that the additional 
care' which has been taken to go over the 
ground will obviate some complaints 
which have been made in former years 
as to efficiency and thoroughness. One 
of the practical difficulties of all census 
work is the fact that it must all be done 
in a great hurry. As a rule, Congress 
does not provide proper legislation until 
a very short time before the census is to 
begin. Those in charge of the work are 
then obliged to keep up too high a rate 
of speed to get the best results. A year 
or two longer should be allowed for the 
Census Bureau to do its work. The pres- 
ent law is far preferable to any that has 
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been previously enacted. It has been the 
custom in previous years to select a su- 
perintendent a few months before the 
time for taking the enumeration, and then 
direct him to gather as many facts as 
possible in the shortest possible time. 
The inquiries were too numerous, and 
the time allowed too short. The result 
has been that much of the work of the 
past has been thrown away. Under the 
present act the division between the ad- 
ministrative and the statistical part of 
the work has been very sharply defined. 
The director as the executive officer has 
general charge of the entire work. He 
provides all the necessary factors for 
carrying the law into effect. His assist- 
ant, Dr. Wines, a man of broad experi- 
ence in census work, has more direct 
charge of the statistical branches, and 
may be relied upon to see that it is done 
in the most effective manner. 

Under the present act we are com- 
pelled to finish the four great subjects 
within two years from the first of July. - 
That is, we are to secure and compile and 
print reports on the products of agricul- 
ture, mechanical and manufacturing es- 
tablishments, population and vital statis- 
tics by July Ist, 1902. All other items 
of a special nature we are to consider 
when the first four subjects are finished. 
The latter are known as special census 
reports, and consist of inquiries concern- 
ing the insane, the feeble-minded, crime, 
pauperism and benevolence, deaths and 
births in registration areas, social sta- 
tistics of cities, public indebtedness, val- 
uation, taxation and expenditures, re- 
ligious bodies, electric light and power, 
telephone and telegraph business, trans- 
portation by water, express business, 
street railways, mines, mining and min- 
erals, et¢. It will be seen that, after all 
the census reports proper are made, 
there will be something for the office to 
do in carrying into effect the provisions 
of the law in regard to special subjects. 

The work of the census is, after all, 


nothing but a great photogtaph of the 


country, showing not only its intellect- 
ual, but its sociological and its material 
condition. To bring this information be- 
fore the public is the aim and object of 
this office, and it asks that all the people 
who are interested in our country will 
contribute as far as possible to this end. 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 
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By Elbert Hubbard, 
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XPRESSION is necessary to life. 
The spirit grows through exercise 
of its faculties just as a muscle 

grows strong through use. Life is ex- 
pression and repression is stagnation— 
death. 

Yet there is right expression and 
wrong expression. If a man allows his 
life to run riot, and only the animal side 
of his nature is allowed to express it- 
self, he is repressing his highest and 
best, and therefore those qualities not 
used atrophy and die. 

Men are not punished for their sins, 
but by them. 

Sensuality, gluttony- and the life of 
license repress the life of the spirit, and 
the soul never blossoms; and this is what 
it is to lose one’s soul. .All a-down the 
centuries thinking men have noted these 
truths, and again and again we find in- 
dividuals forsaking, in horror, the life 
of the senses and devoting themselves to 
the life of the spirit. 

This question of expression through 
the spirit or through the senses—through 
soul or the body—has been the pivotal 
point of all philosophies and the inspira- 
tion of all religions. 

Asceticism in our day finds an inter- 
esting manifestation in the Trappists who 
live on a mountain, nearly inaccessible, 
and deprive themselves of almost every 
vestige of bodily comfort, going with- 
out food for days, wearing uncomfort- 
able garments, suffering severe cold. So 
here we find the extreme instance of men 
repressing the faculties of the body in 
order that the spirit may find ample time 
and opportunity for exercise. 

Between this extreme repression and 
the license of the sensualist lies the 
truth. But just where is the great 


question; and the desire of one person, 
who thinks he has discovered the norm, 
to. compel. all other men to stop there 
has led to war and strife untold. All 
law centers around this point—what 
shall men be allowed to do? And so we 
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find statutes to punish “strolling play ac- 
tors,” “players on fiddles,” “ disturbers 
of the public conscience,” “ persons who 
dance wantonly,” “ blasphemers,” etc. 
In England there were in the year 1800 
sixty-seven offenses punishable by death. 

What expression is right and what is 
not is largely a matter of opinion. In- 
strumental, music has been to some a 
rock of offense, exciting the spirit 
through the sense of hearing to wrong 
thoughts—through ‘ the lascivious pleas- 
Others think dancing 
wicked, while a few allow square dances 
but condemn the waltz. Some sects al- 
low pipe organ music, but draw the line 
at the violin; while others still employ:a 
whole orchestra in their religious serv- 
ice. Some there be who regard pictures 
as implements of idolatry, while the 
Hook and Eye Baptists regard buttons 
as immoral. 

Strange evolutions are often wit- 
nessed within the life of one individual 
as to when is right and wrong. For in- 
stance, Leo Tolstoy, a great and good 
man, once a worldling, has now turned 
ascetic, a not unusual evolution in the 
lives of the saints. Not caring for har- 
mony as expressed in color, form and 
sweet sounds, Tolstoy is now quite will- 
ing to deprive all others of these things 
which minister to their well-being. There 
isin most souls a hunger for beauty, just 
as there is a physical hunger. Beauty 
speaks to their spirits through the 
senses; but Tolstoy’s house is barren to 
the verge of hardship, and he advocates 
that all other houses should be likewise. 
My veneration for Count Tolstoy is pro- 
found, but I mention him here simply 
to show the danger that lies in allowing 
any man, even one of the best of men, to 
dictate to us what is best. Most of the 
frightful cruelties inflicted on men dur- 
ing the past have arisen simply out of a 
difference of opinion arising through a 
difference in temperament. The ques- 
tion is as live to-day as it was two thou- 
sand years ago—what expression is 
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best? That is, what shall we do to be 
saved? And concrete absurdity consists 
in saying we must all do the same thing. 

Whether the race will ever grow to a 
point where men will be willing to leave 
the matter of Life-Expression to the in- 
dividual is a question. »Most men are 
anxious to do what is best for themselves 
and least harmful for others. The 
average man now has _ intelligence 
enough; Utopia is not far off, if the self 
appointed folk who govern us, and teach 
us for a consideration, would only be 
willing to do unto others as they would 
be done by, and cease coveting things 
that belong to other people. War 
among nations, and strife among in- 
dividuals, is a result of the covetous 
spirit to possess either power or things, 
or both. 

A little more patience, a little more 
charity for all, a little more devotion, a 
little more love; with less bowing down 
to the past, a brave looking forward to 
the future, with more confidence in our- 
selves, and more faith in our fellows, 
and the race will.be ripe for a great burst 
of light and life. , 

I. 


Macaulay has said that the Puritan 
did not condemn bear-baiting because it 
gave pain to the bear, but because it gave 
pleasure to the spectator. The Puritan 
regarded beauty as a pitfall and a snare; 
that which gave pleasure was a sin; he 
found his gratification in doing without 
things. Puritanism was a violent oscil- 
lation of the pendulum of life to the other 
side. From the vanity, pretence, affecta- 
tion and sensualism of a Church and 
State bitten by corruption, we find the 
recoil in Puritanism. 

Asceticism to the verge of hardship, 
frankness bordering on rudeness, and a 
stolidity that was impolite; or soft, lux- 
urious hypocrisy in a moth-eaten so- 
ciety—which shall it be? 

And Joseph Addison comes upon the 
scene, and by the sincerity, gracious- 
ness.and gentle excellence of his life and 
work says, “ Neither!” 


ITI. 
Addison was born in a little village of 
Wiltshire in 1672. His father was a 


clergyman, afterward the Dean of Lich- 
field. 


An erstwhile resident of Lichfield, 
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Samuel Johnson by name, once said of 
Joseph Addison, “ Whoever wishes to at- 
tain an English style, familiar but not 
coarse, elegant but not ostentatious, must 
give his days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison.” 

For elegance, simplicity, insight, and 
a wit that is sharp but which never 
wounds, Addison has no rival, altho 
over two hundred years have come and 
gone since he ceased to write. 

Addison was a Gentleman—the best 
example of a perfect Gentleman that the 
history of English literature affords. 
And in letters it is much easier to find 
a Genius than a Gentleman. The field 
to-day is not at all overworked; and 
those who wish to cultivate, the art of be- 
ing Gentle Men will find little competi- 
tion. In fact, the chief reason for not 
engaging in this line is the discomfort 
of isolation, and lack of comradeship that 
one is sure to suffer. 

‘To be gentle, generous, kind; to win 
by few words; and to disarm criticism 
and prejudice through the potency of a 
gracious presence is a fine art. Books 
on etiquet will not serve the end, nor 
studious attempts to smile at the proper 
time, nor zealous efforts to avoid jos- 
tling the whims of those we meet; for to 
attempt to please is often to antagonize. 

Sympathy, Knowledge and Poise seem 
the three ingredients most needed in 
forming the Gentle Man. I place these 
elements according to their value. No 
man is great who does not possess Sym- 
pathy plus, and the greatness of men 
can safely be gauged by their sym- 
pathies. Sympathy and _ imagination 
are twin sisters. Your heart must go 
out to all men, the high, the low, the 
rich, the poor, the learned, the un- 
learned, the good, the bad, the wise, the 
foolish—you must be one with them all, 
else you can never comprehend them. 
Sympathy !—it is the touchstone to every 
secret, the key to all knowledge, the open 
sesame of all hearts. Put yourself in the 
other man’s place, and then, you will 
know why he thinks certain thoughts and 
does certain deeds. Put yourself in his 
place, and your blame will dissolve itself 
into pity, and your tears will wipe out 
the record of his misdeeds. The saviors 
of the world have simply been men with 
wondrous Sympathy. 

But Knowledge must go with Sym- 











pathy, else the emotions will become 
maudlin and pity may be wasted on a 
poodle instead of a child; on a field- 
mouse instead of a human soul. Knowl- 
edge in use is wisdom, and wisdom im- 
plies a sense of value—you know a big 
thing from a little one, a valuable fact 
from a trivial one. Tragedy and com- 
edy are simply questions of value; a lit- 
tle misfit in life makes us laugh, a great 
one is tragedy and cause for grief. 

Poise is the strength of body and 
strength of mind to control your Sym- 
pathy and your Knowledge. Unless you 
control your emotions they run over and 
you stand in the slop. Sympathy must 
not run riot or it is valueless and to- 
kens weakness instead of strength. In 
every Hospital for Nervous Disorders 
are to be found many instances of this 
loss of control. The individual has sym- 
pathy but not poise, and therefore his 


life is worthless to himself and the 
world. He symbols inefficiency, not 
helpfulness. Poise reveals itself more 


in voice than words; more in thought 
than action, more in atmosphere than 
conscious life. It is a spiritual quality, 
and is felt more than it is seen. It is not 
a matter of size, or bodily attitude, nor 
attire, or personal comeliness; it is a 
state of inward being, and of knowing 
your cause is just. And so you see it is a 
great and profound subject after all, 
great in its ramifications, limitless in ex- 
tent, implying the entire science of right 
living. I once met a man,who was de- 
formed in body and little more than a 
dwarf, but who had such spiritual grav- 
ity—such poise—that to enter a room 
where he was, was to feel his presence 
and acknowledge his superiority. 

To allow sympathy to waste itself on 
unworthy subjects is to deplete one’s life 
forces. To conserve is the part of wis- 
dom. No great orator ever exerts him- 
self to his fullest, and reserve is a neces- 
sary element in all good literature, as 
well as in every thing else. 

Poise béing the control of your Sym- 
pathy and Knowledge, implies the pos- 
session of these attributes, for without 
Sympathy and Knowledge you have noth- 
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ing to control but your physical body. 
To practice Poise as a mere gymnastic 
exercise, or a study in etiquette, is to be 
self conscious, stiff, preposterous and ri- 
diculous. Those who cut such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven as make angels 
weep are men void of Sympathy and 
Knowledge, trying to cultivate Poise. 
Their science is a mere matter of what 
to do with arms and legs. Poise is a 
question of soul—spirit controlling flesh, 
heart controlling attitude. And so in the 
cultivation of Poise it is well to begin 
quite a way back; let perfect love cast 
out fear; get rid of all secrets that must 
be covered up—have nothing in your 
heart to conceal; be gentle, generous, 
kind—do not bother to forgive your ene- _ 
mies, ’tis better to forget them, and cease 
conjuring them forth from your inner 
consciousness. The idea that you have 
enemies is egotism gone to seed. Get 
Knowledge by: coming close to Nature, 
listening to her heartbeats, studying her 
ways. And let your heart go out to hu- 
manity by-a desire to serve. — 

That man is greatest who best serves 
his kind. Sympathy and Knowledge are 
for use—you acquire that you may give 
out, you accumulate that you may be- 
stow. And as God has given you the 
sublime blessings of Sympathy and 
Knowledge, there will come to you the 
wish to reveal your gratitude by giving 
them out again, for the wise man knows 
that we retain spiritual qualities only as 
we give them away. Let your light 
shine. To him that hath shall be given. 

The exercise of wisdom brings wis- 
dom; and at the last the infinitesimal 
quantity of man’s knowledge, compared 
with the Infinite, and the meagerness of 
man’s sympathy as compared with the 
Source from which ours is absorbed, will 
evolve an abnegation and humility that 
will lend a perfect Poise. 

The Gentleman is a man with Sym- 
pathy, Knowledge and Poise; and as I 
sit here in this quiet corner, Joseph Ad- 
dison seems to me to fit the requirements 
a little better than any other name I can 
recall, and yet there are greater men 
than he. 


East Aurora, N. Y, 





Two. Brief Articles 
By John 


I, 


HE working millions of our country 
ought to learn something from 
these innumerable and perpettal 

strikes, which are the cause of so much 
turmoil, so much loss, so much suffer- 
ing, and so much ill-feeling. “Are they 
to last forever, growing steadily great- 
er in size, harsher in spirit, and more 
troublesome in their results? 

Are there to be millions of men en- 
gaged in them as our country grows more 
and more populous, where now but hun- 
dreds of thousands are thrown into dis- 
order on their account? The thought is 
a disturbing one. i, 

Are they to be kept up all through th 
twentieth century, and right along till 
doomsday, as they have existed through 
a great part of the nineteenth century? 
If so, the outlook for the next genera- 
tion of our race is that of a reign of ter- 
ror greater than was ever. known in 
France. For the strikes are very sure to 
increase in fierceness as they increase in 
magnitude, and no_man can forecast the 
consequences of them. 

I should say that these questions are 
worth thinking about. 

One thing is very certain, and it is that 
these ever multiplying strikes can’t be 
put down by force—not even if we raise 
an army of a million rough riders. For 
this is to be a democratic country. : 

Another thing is that they can never 
be put an end to by giving the strikers 
soft soap or taffy. American working 
people who feel that they have unneces- 
sary grievances, or suffer under intol- 
erable wrongs, will not abide quackery of 
that kind forever. : 

Yet another thing is‘that they are not 
to be crushed by the maledictions of the 
clergy, or the assaults of the newspa- 
pers, or the unfriendly decisions of 
judges. All these things have . been 
tried, and their teeth_are drawn. 

Still one thing more is that they are 
not to be done away with by any of the 
thousand crude theorists, whose big 
books, little books, pamphlets and 
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on Labor Strikes 


Swinton. 


speeches may be seen in the garret of my 
house. 

What then? 

Ah! it is so easy to tear some things 
down, and so hard to build some other 
things up. 

“We want justice!” says an amiable 
party. Yes, yes, truly; but unfortu- 
nately that word “ justice ” is part of the 
gibberish of all the rogues in creation. 
The oppressors and monopolists use it, 
and so do the hypocrites and the sniv- 
elers. Sir Pertinax MacSycophant 
strove for it. The word is an abstrac- 
tion, which every,man interprets accord- 
ing to the shape Of his head. 

Anyhow, if strikes are not to go on for- 
ever, and to become all the time bigger 
and fiercer, we must have a better or- 
ganized system of industry than that 
which we now have, a system. under 
which labor shall be fairly dealt with, 
under which reason, instead of rapacity, 
shall rule the realm of industry, and 
under which the working millions of our 
country shall be pacified by possessing 
the right to reap the crops which they 
plant. \ 

In the working out of)that system, let 
us be patient. ss S 


To JonN Swinton s As you have said 
that strikes cannot be. suppressed by 
military force, I ask what about the 
Croton Dam strike, the Brooklyn trolley 
strike of last year, the Buffalo strike a 
few years ago, and the great railroad 
strike at Chicago, when Cleveland was 
President >—BAYOoNET. ; 

ANSWER: But these examples of for- 
cible suppression did not put an end to 
the practice of striking, did they? And 
did not lessen: the number'-of strikes, 


did they? And did not make it any the © 


more certain that organized labor 
would refrain from a strike, when it 
might seem to be necessary, did they? 
It was of the fact that force cannot, 
at least in this country, prevent any part 
of the millions of wage-workers from 
engaging iri a strike against what they 
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- regard as their wrongs, or for what they 
believe to be their rights, that I spoke. 
It was of the practical right to strike 
and of the practice of striking that I 
spoke when I expressed the belief that 
force could not be successfully and per- 
manently used against them. And it 
cannot, unless our country is to be ruled 
by dictators. 

Of course, when a strong military 
body is used to suppress an unarmed 
body of strikers, force is pretty sure to 
cause the strike to be a failure, so far as 
the persons engaged in it are concerned. 
It can defeat the end which they sought 
by striking, tho it cannot make them go 
to work, or compel them to accept the 
employer’s terms, or prevent them from 
looking for another boss at Cape Nome 
or somewhere else. 

I meant all this, and more, too, which 
I supposed the reader did not need to be 
told, when I said that force would be use- 
less as a means of putting an end to the 
strikes of labor. 

Why, there have been more strikes 
since the object sought by the Croton 
Dam Italians. was temporarily defeated 


German 
By Wilhelm 


(Herr Liebknecht is perhaps the foremost living Socialist in Germany. He wasa leader of the German Inter- 
national Party, won Bebel to Socialism and worked with him for the amalgamation of the movements started by 
Lasalle and Marx, thus forming the present Social Democratic Party, of which he and Bebel are still the main leaders. 
His career has been a stormy oné and on more than one occasion he has been imprisoned or banished from home 
for his utterances. He is now a member of the Reichstag.—Epiror.] 


O write about German politics is 
not an easy thing, and if our Ger- 
man newspapers complain-—which 

they do very often—of the injustice and 
shallowness of the foreign press toward 
Germany, they are unjust and shallow 
themselves. Do we Germans know much 
of German politics? I mean the politics 
of the Government? We know English 
politics, for. .we know the English par- 
ties and the political program of the 
English Government, be it Liberal or 
Conservative. The same may be said— 
mutatis mutandis—ot French, of Amer- 
ican politics—in fact of the politics of 
any civilized country, where the sov- 
ereignty of the people is established and 
where the government is more or less 
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by force than there had been for the pre- 
vious half year or more. The suppres- 
sion of that strike has not prevented 
tens of thousands of workers at almost 
every trade in the country from going 
out on strike. It has not alarmed them, 
and has had no influence whatever upon 
them. They know that, up to this time, 
they have the right to strike, and that, 
so long as they keep the peace, force can- 
not lawfully be used against them. 

In the first fortnight of the current 
month of May there have been over one 
hundred labor strikes, and a host greater 
than the army of the United States, in- 
cluding the 60,000 troops in the Philip- 
pines and the 10,000 in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, has taken part in them. 

Now suppose that persons like my 
critic, ‘ Bayonet,” could bring it about 
that force should be applied in the cases _ 
of all these strikes, from the Connec- 
ticut River to the other side of the Rocky 
Mountains, what a time we would have! 

I tell “Bayonet” that some other 
agency than force must be used to put an 
end to labor strikes. 


Broox.yn, .N. Y. 


Politics. 
Liebknecht. 


directly and completely a government of 
the people and by the people, and where 
the government machine moves and 
works openly in the light of day, so that 
everybody who cares may see it moving 
and working. : 

In Germany, it is true, we have uni 
versal suffrage, but no government of 
the people nor by the people; it is a 
small clique that governs and regards 
governing as a mystery to be hidden to 
profane eyes. Our government machine 
moves and works in profound secret, and 
the curious German, who peeps at the ~ 
machine and divulges what he has dis- — 
covered, risks being put in prison. Add. 
to this that we have in our government 


men of the most different and eveh oppo- 
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site views and aims, and among them 
men who certainly have no clearly de- 
fined views and aims, and you will own 
that even for a German it is a very hard 
task to write about German politics. And 
now think of foreigners! How are they 
to find their way in this maze of the 
Zickzack-Curs. 

The principal reason why it is so diffi- 
cult for Frenchmen, Englishmen and 
- Americans to judge rightly of Germany, 
and especially of German politics, lies in 
the great contrast and even contradic- 
tion between German “ culture’ and 
German government. Nobody can deny 
that our people are on a high level of 
civilization and do not stand back behind 
any other civilized nation of the world. 
Of course there are certain points in 
which we are not as far advanced as 
others, but taken all in all we have not 
to fear comparison with any other peo- 
ple. This fact, which is generally ac- 
knowledged, leads to the conclusion that 
Germany has a government and a polit- 
ical system like that of other civilized 
nations. 

And this natural conslusion is wrong. 
We have not. Germany has the same 
level of intellectual, educational, in one 
word, “ cultural,” development as Eng- 
land, the United States and France, but 
it has the government and political sys- 
tem of the culturally least developed 
States: Russia and Turkey. This is not 
understood by foreigners. 

The Germans, who in_ literature, 
science and all arts of peace are not sur- 
passed by any other nation, are political- 
ly on the same level as the semi-barbaric 
Russians and Turks. It might even be 
shown that in many respects the Rus- 
sians and the Turks have more rights, 
more liberty, and a greater influence on 
the politics—internal and external—of 
the country. I will explain this by an ex- 
ample. Of course, you recollect the 
Dreyfus affair. Well, a Dreyfus affair 
we could not have had and could not 
have in Germany. Not that innocent 
men and women are not sent to prison. 
Far more are than in France. Think 
only that in the last three years, only for 
so-called “ political crimes,” which you 
do not know even, about ten thousand 
men and women have been condemned, 
fined and imprisoned—one thousand five 
hundred of these for so called lése maj- 


tries. 






esté (Majestats Beleidigung), that is, - 
for having spoken of the. Emperor with- 
out admiration, praise or abject respect, 
and the other for having criticised the 
acts of the Government and of Govern- 
ment officials. . 

And, not to talk of political crimes, 
our judges and tribunals are certainly 
not infallible, and the list of innocent 
persons wrongly condemned is in Ger- 
many certainly not smaller than in 
France or other countries. But there is 
one great difference between France and 
Germany. France has liberty and every- 
body can expose freely errors or wrongs 
of justice; and Germany has no liberty, 
and nobody is allowed freely to expose 
errors or wrongs of justice. If we meet 
with a case of evident miscarriage of 
justice we must, in order to avoid being 
arrested or at least accused, be so care- 
ful and moderate in our expressions that 
not much effect is produced. In Ger- 
many, Zola and his lawyer, Labori, 
would have been simply put in prison. 
before the court of justice they would 
not have been allowed to speak as they 
did speak for ten minutes-—-there would 
have been contempt of court and con- 
demnation in a nick of time. Dreyfus, 
whether guilty or innocent, would have 
been condemned in Germany as well as 
in France, but the revision of the Drey- 
fus trial would have been impossible in 
Germany. 

Therefore it was a disgusting spectacle 
when a great part of the German press 
made a tremendous row about the af- 
fair and hyprocritically screamed out: 
“Such things are only possible in cor- 
rupt France!” 

Our press—and this is the natural re- 
sult of our political backwardness and of 
the reigning system—does not dare to 
speak out on questions of home policy. 
That would be dangerous; and so our 
newspapers prefer to demonstrate their 
radicalism and independence in foreign 
politics—I mean, in treating the politics 
and the political state of foreign ,coun- 
































































































































































To attack the foreign policy of our 
own Government would be. danger- 
ous, too. In my long experience I 
have found that the press of a free coun- 
try and the press of an enslaved coun- 
try are to be distinguished by the relative 
treatment of foreign and of home poli- 






































tics. | While the former directs the 
strength of criticism against the home 
policy and looks on foreign politics rath- 
er coolly, the press of despotic countries 
spends its power of criticism on foreign 
countries and has nothing or not much 
left for home politics. The Russian 
press, for instance, writes on German af- 
fairs with a violence and a sharpness 
that would bring upon them certain sup- 
pression by Government if they were ap- 
plied to home affairs. The German 
press is very much like the Russian press 
—and for the same reasons. Our Gov- 
ernment is established on the same polit- 
ical principles and views as the Russian. 
It is true, our Government is called a 
Constitutional Government, but it is con- 
stitutional only in name, and our consti- 
tution—the constitution of the Empire 
as well as the constitution of the Federal 
States forming the German Empire—ex- 
ists only on paper. 

There is only one monarchy on earth 
which has ‘a really constitutional gov- 
ernment. And that is England. All 
other monarchical constitutions are sham 
constitutions, fig leaves, as I once said in 
the Reichstag, of despotism. Here I 
have touched the essential point. Com- 
pare the history of England with the his- 
tory of Germany and other sham consti- 
tutional States, and the truth will force 
itself on you. In England the monarchy 
could never become a thorough despot- 
ism, not even before 1648. And, when 
poor Charles I tried to establish despot- 
ism he lost his crown and his head. 
That was a radical cure. and whatever 
remained to be done for crushing des- 
potic inclinations was done by the second 
revolution, half a century later. Eng- 
land has had two revolutions, and more 
than two centuries ago the power of 


monarchy was effectually and for ever, 


broken by the people. Germany has not 
had a revolution. It has only had two 
attempts at revolution: one in 1525 and 
one in 1848, and both have failed. 
Neither the peasants of the great 
Bauernkrieg nor the burghers of 1848 
were able to overthrow the despotism 
which is innate to all monarchies not 
curbed by the people, not beaten’ and 
smashed by the people. In Germany 
the middle class, which arose on the ruins 
of feudalism about the beginning of the 
16th century—the glorious Cinque 
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Cento of the Italians—has never had the 
strength to erect a government of its 
own! The revolution of 1525 ended in 
the complete destruction of people’s 
rights and in the weakening of the cen- 
tral imperial power. The Emperor, who 
represented national unity, was from that 
time nothing more than a riame, while 
the real power was divided between the 
hundreds of princes and princelets who 
profited by the Reformation to make 
themselves independent and absolute. 
Trade, commerce, industry were ruined, 
civil war ravaged the land, the Thirty 
Years’ War destroyed three-fourths of 
the population ; fully two centuries—cen- 
turies fraught with life, wealth, liberty 
and greatness to other nations—werecom- 
pletely lost to Germany. And when in 
1848—three hundred and twenty years 
after the peasants’ revolution—the 
“March revolution” came and with it 
another chance to overthrow despotism 
and the remnants of feudalism, the chance 
was missed. Our burgherdom was too 
feeble, and the working classes not devel- 
oped yet. It is true, we got a constitu- 
tion, and in the course of time a constitu- 
tional empire—but our constitutionalism 
is not worth the paper on which the con- 
stitutions are written. 

No doubt for the German Empire we 
have universal suffrage, which is refused 
by each and every one of the 33 federal 
States of which the Empire is composed. 
Every male citizen of. and above 25 years 
has the right to vote and to elect; and 
universal suffrage involves the sov- 
ereignty of the people. However, in 
Germany universal suffrage does not 
mean that the will of the people becomes 
law and is carried out. If universal suf- 
frage produces a Reichstag whose ma- 
jority is against the Government, it is 
not—as in England and France—the 
Government that has to go, but the 
Reichstag. If its vote is not altogether 
ignored, the Reichstag is either sent 
home or dissolved, and new elections 
made under the immense pressure a des- 
‘potic Government can exercise. The 
fact that the two last elections have nev- 
ertheless turned against the Government 
is a striking proof:of the depth and in- 
tensity of the ill feeling caused by the 
political corruption and misrule. 

We have none of those rights and lib- 
erties which constitute constitutional 
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government, in the English sense of the 
word. We have, as I said already, no 
liberty of the press, and we have no right 
of meeting. We may write what we like 
—the preventive censure is abolished— 
but we are sent to prison, if what we 
write does not please 'the Government. 
We may also hold meetings, but we must 
tell it to the police 24 hours before, and 
if the police finds that the meeting is not 
“in the public interest,” or could cause 
some damage and danger to the “ State,” 
the meeting may be forbidden by a stroke 
of the pen. And if it is not forbidden, 
two policemen are sitting on the platform 
with full power to close or dissolve the 
meeting if and whenever they think fit. 
_ That is German liberty. 

And our Government? That is a puz- 
zle even for the cleverest'German. Who 
is our Government? What is our Gov- 
ernment? I have never yet met any- 
body who could answer the question. 
We have an Emperor, we have a Chan- 
cellor, we have Secretaries of State, we 
have Regierungsraethe, we have Land- 
raethe—but no Government. Virtually, 
tho not legally, the Government of Prus- 
sia and the German Empire—which is 
only a different name for the same thing 
—is similar to Turkey and China—in the 
hands of a small “caste” or clique of 
men. They are called Junkers. These 
Junkers are a sort of men that grow ex- 
clusively on Prussian soil and the like of 
which does not exist elsewhere in civil- 
ized countries. Men who have no eco- 
nomic right of existence, for they have 
no useful, fruitful occupation. Men 
who despise all rational labor, labor of 
hands, and, more still, labor of brains. 
Men who do not work on principle, be- 
cause work is debasing, the low duty of 
the canaille. Men who think they are an 
ornament and a necessity to the State, 
which could not exist without them and 
has therefore to give them the best paid 
places and offices and the means for lead- 
ing a life of noble luxury at the expense 


of the plebeian working citizens, to whom | 


they do the honor of governing them. 
In this insatiable “ wolves’ hunger ” they 
always scream* for more food, alms, 
subventions, money.. And sometimes it 
is quite curious to observe what cunning 
and talent of invention these ancestor- 


* One of them proclaimed it as the best of tactics 
**to scream ! to scream !! to scream!!!" (Schreien). 
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proud Junkers use in their begging busi- 
ness. Now, for instance, they have dis- 
covered that the German nation is in 
danger of being destroyed by trichinz 
and other noxious creatures. On the 
ground of their discovery they forced 
our weak Government, their instrument 
and tool, to present to the Reichstag a 
bill for examination of all animal food 
(Fleischschau Gesetz) ; and this bill they 
have amended and shaped so that no 
American or Australian beef, pork, ox 
tongues, fat or other produce of meat 
could henceforth be imported into Ger- 
many—the result of which would be that 
we should have to pay a couple of gros- 
chen more for every pound of meat; that 
this couple of groschen would wander 
into the pockets of the Junker-landlords, 
and that the Americans, of course, would 
retaliate on us by excluding our indus- 
trial goods, which would be a terrible 
blow to our national prosperity. Our 
Government is in despair. It has alien- 
ated nearly all other classes of the people 
because it looks upon the Junkers as its 
principal, nay, as its sole, support, and 
it fears to break down if it does not do 
their will. It has published a feeble pro- 
test against the excessive demands of its 
friends. This it has done yesterday— 
what it will do to-morrow nobody knows 
—nobody out of the Government and no- 
body in the Government. The line of our 
policy is a zigzag line—the Zickzack- 
Curs. 

Whoever wants to see our Junkers in 
their true nature and highest glory must 
go to Monte Carlo on the Riviera—to the 
golden gambling hell; the Hell-Paradise, 
or Paradise-Hell there. Here they are 
at home, together with the second or 
third class cocottes, their worthy com- 
panions; here they show that they have 
learned something: the mysteries of 
roulette and rouge et noir, and the grand 
art (but this only the most “ intellect- 
ual” of them), of correcting fortunes. 
And these men with their mates are the 
sublime caste from which’ the rulers of 
the German people are taken. Buffon 
said: “Le style c’est lhomme.”’ We 
may as well say: “Le Gouvernement 
c’est Vhomme. The Junker is the Gov- 


‘ernment in Germany. And so it will re- 


main till the German people have con- 
quered those rights which are essential 
to free government. We shall have to 
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fight it out as other peoples had to fight 
it out. Despotism does not commit sui- 
cide to suit the people, tho it may com- 
mit suicidal follies. En attendant, we 
have personal despotism and a Junker 
Government, and the contrast between 
the high state of civilization of the Ger- 
man people and the low state of civiliza- 
tion of the Junkers is causing those sud- 
den shocks and changes which are called 
“ Zickzack-Curs.” 

When the Hohenzollern founded their 
dynasty in Prussia they had to fight the 
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Junkers and to subdue them. Now the 
Junkers have their revanche—they have 
subdued the Hohenzollern dynasty, and 
the German people will have to see how 
to get rid of this thousand-footed poly- 
pus, who does: no good whatever on 
earth, who only prevents the healthy de- 
velopment of the commonwealth and 
whose disappearance will leave no gap. 
That monarchy has identified itself. with 
this parasitical body is certainly not to 
the advantage of monarchy. 
BErR.in, GERMANY. 


The Possibilities of Human Life Within the 


Antarctic. 
By Dr. Frederick A. Cook, 


SURGEON OF THE BELGIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION, 


N the conditions favoring the devel- 
| opment of human life the two zones 
do not greatly resemble each other. 
Within the arctic circle men live and 
thrive, and marry, and are given in mar- 
riage, but explorations to the present 
have not disclosed the abode of human 
life within the antarctic circle. Indeed, 
in the great sweep of the earth’s surface 
which surrounds the south pole, and ex- 
tends far northward into the temperate 
zone, comprising one-quarter of the en- 
tire terrestrial. area, there has not been 
found the footprint of man. There still 
remains an area of eight million square 
miles of which we know nothing. Near- 
ly everything antarctic is vaguely known. 
Many of the dotted lines put down as cor- 
rect lines are hardly more than guesses, 
but within the next few years we shall 
hear much of the south polar regions, 
hence timely questions are: “Is there 
human life. beyond the threshold of the 
known?” “What are the possibilities 
of man in this great undersurface of the 
globe?” 

The questions can only be answered by 
deductions from what little is actually 
known of the far south, and by analogy 
with the antipodes. In the region close 
to and beyond the antarctic circle the 
line of perpetual snow extends to the 
seashore. It is only an occasional is- 
land, or a cape extending some distance 


into the open waters with a northerly ex- 
posure, which is free of snow for a few 
short weeks in summer. The larger 
lands are forever hopelessly buried by a 
sheet of ice, and the coast is almost 
everywhere made inaccessible by a near- 
ly continuous glacial wall of ice from 50 
to 200 feet high. Here there are no 
trees, no plants, except the small hardy 
mosses and lichens growing upon the 
rocks which are too steep to afford a rest- 
ing-place for snow. The average tem- 
perature is extremely low, tho the ex- 
tremes are not as great as in the arctic. 
In the north I have seen the thermom- 
eter rise to 60 degrees above in summer, 
and sink to 53 degrees below in winter; 
but in the antarctic, while it sank to 45 
degrees in winter, it did not rise to 2 de- 
grees above zero during any day of sum- 
mer, but the temperatures are probably 
not so destructive to human life as the 


-high humidity, and the never-ceasing 


storms. In the antarctic it blows and 
snows almost continually from month to 
month throughout the year. All of these 
lands are far. from other lands, where 
man has always had. a more promising 
prospect. They are isolated in the great 
antarctic sea, which combines .the accu- 
mulating fury of the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Indian. oceans.. They are guarded 
by a great circumpolar drift of pack-ice. 


. All of this, combined with the overland 
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sea of continental ice, leaves little hope 
for present or future homes of human 
struggles around the south pole. 

Man is, however, a hardy animal. He 
is often able to adapt himself to seem- 
ingly impossible conditions. In the past 
he survived when other forms of life be- 
came extinct. In the future, as the fa- 
vored countries become too densely pop- 
ulated, which they are sure to be in a few 
centuries, he will push to the utmost 
reaches of the earth, and then, I am sure, 
the uninhabited quarter of the globe 
around the south pole will not be neg- 
lected. We can hardly indicate in what 
direction the still unknown resources of 
the far south will develop. If it had 
been suggested ten years ago that Cape 
Nome and the Klondyke regions would 
support more than a hundred thousand 
people to-day, it would have been re- 
garded as a wild dream. If two hundred 
years ago it had been asserted that the 
icy polar seas would support an indus- 
try netting billions of dollars, and em- 
ploying, for a long time, thousands of 
seamen, as the whale and seal fisheries 
have done, it would have been thought 
impossible. It is equally impossible to 
deny the future possibilities of the ant- 
arctic. 

I have cited the difficulties which man 
must overcome in order to make his 
home in the frozen south, but there are 
certain known conditions which are also 
favorable. The freedom of the sea and 
its perpetual covering by a moving sheet 
of ice makes migration of animal life 
easy, and renders the conditions similar 
around the entire circle. There is not, 
as in the arctic, a congestion of life in a 
few favored spots separated by a hope- 
less expanse of barren wastes. All around 
the south pole there is a fairly equal dis- 
tribution of seals and penguins, not in 
great assemblages, but in small accessi- 
ble groups. These animals, combined 
with the gulls and petrels, would easily 
and safely furnish the necessities of life 
of adapted man. Such.a life would be 
hard, measured by our standards, but it 
would be a luxury to the Eskimo. I am 
certain if a clan of Eskimos were trans- 
planted to the coastal fringe of the ant- 
arctic they would find there a certain 
and inexhaustible supply of material for 
food, fuel and clothing from the indi- 
genous animals. The conditions would 
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be similar to their arctic homes, but there 
would be fewer feasts and no famines. 
Aboriginal man would surely find an 
easy home in the far south. 

To whom do these far southern lands 
belong? Here are millions of square 
miles which are seemingly unclaimed. 
At least there are no valid claims filed, 
except those which accrue from right of 
discovery. Victorialand would seem 
to belong to England, but it is possible 
for the United States to lay a strong: 
claim by right of extension of territory. 
Wilkes, the American explorer, was the 
first to see and chart the great masses of 
land of which Victorialand is a part. 
The work of Ross, tho better in quality, 
is supplementary to that of Wilkes, which 
gives the United States a priority claim. 
There is here also a small French claim. 
Thete is, indeed, room for a future 
boundary dispute of the limits and claims 
of American, English and French in 
Wilkesland. The British Government 
seems to have no doubt on this question, 
for twelve years ago the Queen issued a 
grant for Possession Island, making Mr. 
Albert McCormick Davis, of Montreal, 
a colonial governor of its numerous cities 
of penguins, and giving him for a ’stipu- 
lated period a monopoly of its guano 
beds. Mr. Davis never rose to the dig- 
nity of being the first South Polar king. 
He was content with the honors of ap- 
pointment, and returned his credentials 
three months after their issue. 

Peter and Alexander islands, and one 
ér two islands of the Sandwich group, 
belong to Russia. The Bellany, Biscoe 
and Sandwich groups, as well as En- 
derby and Kemp lands, belong to Great 
Britain. Grahamland, like Wilkesland, 
offers many bones of contention. The 
entire southern coast should belong to 
the United States. A part of the east- 
ern coast, and a part of the still un- 
charted western coast belong to Eng- 
land. Norway has a claim for about two- 
hundred miles on the eastern coast. The 
recent discoveries of the Belgica give to 
Belgium the most beautiful and the most 
useful body of’ water in the entire ant- 
arctic area. 

It is generally held that all these coun- 
tries belong to nobody ; indeed, that they 
are not worthy of ownership; but this is 
not true. The issue of a grant for Pos- 


session Island is an indication of the sen- 
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timents of England; another indication 
is to be perceived in an incident which 
happened a few years ago. The Argen- 
tine Government, being anxious to se- 
cure possession of the South Shetland 
Islands, probably for the harbors and the 
possible values of the fisheries, made 
some preparation to place a lighthouse 
there, and thus take possession by right 
of prior occupation. In response to this, 
according to a rumor said to have been 
based on official instruction, a British 
cruiser was ordered to speed, as soon as 
the Argentine steamer left port, to the 
South Shetlands and there receive the 
Argentinos. / 


I must beg leave to differ with the pre- 


vailing opinion regarding polar explora- 
tion, that there is no commercial or ma- 
terial reward commensurate with the ex- 
penditure. of time and money. In the 
antarctic there are several prospective 
industries, and much of the future work 
has a direct bearing upon. commerce. 
There are seals, penguins and whales in 
abundance around the circumpolar area. 
Fur seals are nearly extinct. The va- 
rious varieties of the antarctic seals have 
a coarse coat of single hair which is use- 
less as fur; but the skin and oil are of 
considerable value. There is no reason 
why a profitable fishery could not be 
prosecuted, like that off the coast of Lab- 
rador and Greenland. The penguins 
are not widely known to commerce, but 
their countless millions will surely at- 
tract enterprise and yield some useful 
product. Already they are being taken 
at the Falkland Islands for the oil they 
possess. We must abandon the hope that 
right whales, possessing the prized 
whalebone, exist here in numbers suffi- 
cient to warrant a promise of future whal- 
ing. Ross reports having seen right 
whales, but a diligent search since has 
failed to confirm this report. From the 
Belgica we saw no whales of this va- 
riety ; but finback and bottlenose whales 
were seen in great numbers. These are 
small whales having no bone of commer- 
cial value, and a somewhat inferior qual- 
itv of oil. But the hunt for a similar va- 
riety of whales in Norway has given 
profitable employment to thousands of 
men in the past ten years. Whaling and 
sealing in the antarctic cannot, however, 
be made to pay the enormous expense of 
fitting out from Europe or North Amer- 
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ica for so distant a hunting ground. To 
make these industries successful, pc. 
manent bases must be established either 
in the antarctic, on the sub-antarctic is- 
lands, or in the southern ports of South 
America or Ausfralia. 

The guano beds of Possession Island 
offer an enterprise which seems to prom- 
ise certain results. The guano is rich in 
nitrates, and exists in quantities suffi- 
cient to keep a fleet of cargo vessels oc- 
cupied for years. Similar islands may 
perhaps be found off the coast of Gra- 
hamland, or among the partly known 
groups such as the South Shetland, Bou- 
vet, Prince Edward, or Macquarie Is- 
lands. 

Our geological knowledge of this area 
is still too imperfect to offer even a guess 
of the probable finds of precious metals 
or gems. Arguing by analogy, the South 
Shetlands in general appearance, and in 
what little is known of the geological 
formation, resemble Tierra del Fuego, 
and we now know that here gold is found 
in paying quantities. Since these is- 
lands are an extension of the Fuegian Is- 
lands, is it unreasonable to expect to find 
gold here? An antarctic Alaska is by 
no means beyond the future possibilities. 

There is one train of industries for 
which the antarctic and sub-antarctic re- 
gions offer the best conditions of the 
globe. This is the farming of fur-bear- 
ing animals. It is an industry which is 
still in its infancy, but the recent experi- 
ments upon the barren Alaskan Islands 
have been eminently successful. There 
are thousands of isolated islands in the 
southern oceans which offer just the con- 
ditions for the cultivation of such life. 
These islands, tho almost barren of veg- 
etable life, are fertile with birds and seals 
and smaller forms of marine life, which 
will offer food to prospective generations 
of transplanted animals. So far as I 
know this is a new suggestion to the 
prospective south polar possibilities, but 
the conditions which I have seen are too 
favorable to be ignored. The antarctic 
lands lie isolated in a deserted and frozen 
sea. The drift-ice and the overland mass 
of glacial ice bar the passage to adven- 
turous travelers who seek to penetrate 
the mysteries of the frozen south. But 
it is just these barriers which fence the 
“land of promise” for the coming fur- 
farmer, who is to take the place of the 
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life-destroying hunter. I am sure that 
in the near future these wild wastes of 


the antarctic with their million of bird- 
inhabited islands will form an island em- 


Naval Problems 


By Park 


T may be fairly doubted whether 
there ever was a time in the history 
of this country when the naval prob- 

lems confronting us were more nu- 
merous, more difficult, and more per- 
plexing than they are now. It is true 
that many of them have been evident 
for years, and that in the absence of im- 
mediate exigencies we have been study- 


ing them and dealing with them in a. 


leisurely sort of way—mainly profiting 
by the costly experiments of other na- 
tions. But the acquisition of new ter- 
ritory beyond sea has changed the whole 
status of affairs. It is no longer the 
question of a navy adequate to the pro- 
tection of our own seaboard, but of a 
great coast on the other side of the 
world—and the time has gone by when 
we can safely wait until an emergency 
arises and rely on suddenly creating 
something as good as our enemy pos- 
sesses, if not better. Modern guns, ar- 
mor and ships cannot be produced like 
thirty-day gunboats during the Civil 
War. It takes years to make them. The 
need may be a matter of days—pefhaps 
hours. We have assumed the responsi- 
bilities. We have got to be prepared to 
maintain them—and this with the knowl- 
edge that war nowadays may follow after 
the interchange of a few cable dis- 
patches, and that the very unreadiness of 
either party is likely to be one of the 
surest causes of its precipitation by the 
other. 

It is impossible to read the discussion 
of the Naval Appropriation bill in the 
present Congress without — doubting 
whether any clear realization of the diffi- 
culties, much less of the perils, involved 
has yet penetrated that body. The na- 
val committees have it, and the Navy 
Department is even. nervously alive to 
it—but to wade through the misplaced 
efforts at economy, the buncombe chat- 
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.pire of thrifty fur-farmers. What na- 
tion shall guard the interests of this 
coming race of hardy pioneers? 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


and Perplexities. 
Benjamin. 


ter for political effect and the ignorance 
which keeps the members of the com- 
mittees on the floor at kindergarten ex- 
planations and the correction of glaring 
errors in lieu of intelligent expositions 
of proposed measures is, to say the least, 
disquieting, and suggests appeals over 
the heads of their representatives to the 
never-failing common sense of the peo- 
ple. * 

To begin with, there is the armor trou- 
ble. Not long ago Krupp invented a 
way of treating steel plates which in- 
volved the use of chromium to facili- 
tate the process of carburization before 
tempering, of hydrocarbon gas for the 
carburization and of cooling in oil. Re- 
‘sult, for example, a six-inch plate has 
sustained shots which would penetrate 
thirteen inches of wrought iron and eight 
inches of ordinary face hardened ar- 
mor. Say that the resisting quality is 
twenty-five per cent. greater for equal 
thicknesses, or twenty-five per cent. of 
the weight is saved with equal resistance 
—the advantage is obvious. England, 
Russia, Germany, France and Japan are 
all using it. The American armor com- 
panies aver that they cannot undertake 
its manufacture for less than $545 per 
ton, including Krupp’s royalty of $45; 
arguing that if the $400 hitherto allowed 
by Congress was a fair price for ordi- 
nary face hardened armor, $500 is an 
equally fair price for armor twenty-five 
per cent. stronger. Congress haggles 
over the price, the progress of the au- 
thorized battle ships is arrested, and a 
strong effort is being made to force the 
Navy: Department to embark in the 
manufacture of armor, for which it has 
no facilities, no organization, and which 
it never can do to the same business ad- 
vantage as private enterprise—let alone 
the issue of how far it is a function of 
our Government thus to compete with 
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the manufacturers of the country ready - 


to supply the demand. It looks to the 
untutored mind like protection turned 
upside down. If a quick emergency 
arose it is altogether probable that we 
would pay the Carnegie and Bethlehem 
companies their price somewhat pre- 
cipitately, and jump the plates on the 
waiting ships by shifts of men working 
night and day. But Congress prefers 
to take the chances, and to talk about 
constructing a four million dollar roll- 
ing mill, as if it could grow up in a night 
like a mushroom or Aladdin’s palace. 
There has recently been much talk in 
the newspapers about the discovery of a 
“new armor piercing projectile” which 
will penetrate Krupp armor, and this fact 
has been advanced as a reason for not 
paying the price asked for the latter by 
the plate makers; as well as for much 
mysterious discussion in the ' Senate. 
There is ng “ new ” armor piercing pro- 
jectile. The one referred to is the 
Johnson shell provided with a soft steel 
cap, an invention which was purchased 
by the Navy Department and has been in 
the hands of the Navy Ordnance Bu- 
reau for some four years. It was pat- 
ented in this country November roth, 
1896, and as the patent has a “ full, clear 
and exact description ” of it so that any 
one can make it therefrom (or else it is 
invalid and void), and a printed copy 
thereof is purchasable from the Patent 
Office for the sum of five cents by for- 
eign nations or any one else, the precise 
need for so much mystery is not clear. 
These projectiles were on our ships dur- 
ing the late war, and would have been 
used had the opportunity arisen. The 
action of the soft steel. cap is not def- 
initely determined. Some consider that 
it serves to sustain the hard point of the 
shell and prevent glancing; others, that 
it melts when the shell strikes, and so 
serves as a lubricant; and others ascribe 
to it both results. The fact is that it 
does assist in the penetration of armof to 
a considerable extent, and of Krupp ar- 
mor as well as other kinds. It has pen- 
etrated Krupp armor when fired direct- 
ly at it—that is, perpendiculat to the 
plane of the plate. What its effect will 
be when striking at an angle, which ‘is 
the usual condition in actual practice 
against a moving ship, is another ques- 
tion not yet finally settled. 





This does not alter the circumstance 
that the Krupp armor still has the high- 
est resistance known, and until some bet- 
ter armor is brought to light, is the ar- 
mor we want, unless we propose to be in- 
ferior in this respect to foreign nations. 
All that is really proved is that in the 
endless struggle between gun and ar- 
mor, the gun is ahead ; and, as the weight 
of armor which a ship can carry is nec- 
essarily limited, this condition, so far as 
can now be foreseen, will continue to ob- 
tain. 

I have already referred to the shame- 
ful dearth of naval officers. The last 
war showed us the great difficulty of 
getting competent enlisted men. The 
Navy Department has provided a few 
schoolships, which are drilling a limited 
number of landsmen at sea. But if the 
fleet is to be speedily manned in event 
of emergency we have no definite source 
of supply in any wise adequate to the 
provision of the thousands that will be 
needed, even for the ships in being and 
available. The bill creating a national 
naval reserve, now before Congress, and 
prepared by the Navy Department, 
meets this, in the most economical and 
efficient way. - Up to the present time it 
remains entombed in committee, and no 
signs of animation are apparent. 

A new legacy of trouble from the Per- 
sonnel Act of 1899 has now turned up in 
the way of smashed engines. The 
skilled engineer officers were “ amal- 
gamated ” with the line. Because of the 
dearth of line officers they were sent to 
do deck duty, and probably the most del- 
icate and complicated steam machinery in 
the world was intrusted to the immediate 
handling of “ warrant machinists” just 
recruited from civil life. Latest re- 
ported consequence—five ships with en- 
gines more or less damaged, and ve- 
hement protests from Admiral Melville. 
On the other hand, the captain of a sailing 
training ship the other day informed me 
that he had three engineers sent him to 
manage sails, and that rather than let 
them do that at night, he proposed to 
stand a watch himself, or else sleep on a 
life buoy. 

Occasionally Congress undertakes to 
set right the ordnance experts, and pro- 
vide for emergencies in its own way. 
The proposition. of the Senate Commit- 
tee to appropriate $325,000 to install on 
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the harbor defense monitors “ Gathmann 
guns ” for firing high explosives at a cost 
of $62,500 each is a specimen. No com- 
petent ordnance expert in the navy. has 
indorsed this weapon, and it has been de- 
nounced by some as perilous and unsafe. 
Nevertheless, last year $72,500 was ap- 
propriated to build one gun for experi- 
mental purposes. It is not finished, and 
has not been tested. But there is the 
Senate provision which among other con- 
sequences involves the remodeling of the 
vessels upon which the guns are to be 
placed. There is an alleged scandal— 
which it is needless to inquire into. It 
is enough to point out that $325,000 
could thus be set aside for a very doubt- 
ful weapon, but not $200,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a national naval reserve. 

The two-story turret and submarine 
boat problems rather offset one another, 
and may be commended to debating so- 
cieties as food for much discussion. A 
two-story turret has two very heavy 
guns, say twelve or thirteen inch, on the 
lower deck and two still heavy, altho not 
. so heavy, guns, say eight inch, on the 
deck above. The whole structure, of 
course, turns as a unit, so that all four 
guns may thus be laid upon nearly the 
same spot on the target. Ordinarily the 
thirteen-inch guns are in one turret, and 
the eight-inch in another and separate 
one. 

The recent trials on the “ Kearsarge ” 
proved that the ship was strong enough 
to stand the strain of simultaneously 
firing all four guns, and that the blast 
or powder fumes of one gun of the 
quartet did not interfere with the work- 
ing of any of the others. The chief 
advantage is the tremendous power of 
the blow of two projectiles each weigh- 
ing 1,100 pounds and two each weigh- 
ing 250 pounds hitting a given point 
while moving at the rate of about 2,500 
feet per second. As Admiral Sampson 
says, “No ship in the world can with- 
stand the impact.” Besides there is 
much gain in reducing the number and 
complication of the appurtenances for 
the supply of ammunition. ‘On the other 
hand, there is the “all the eggs in one 
basket ” argument, which maintains that 
a single heavy shell properly placed 
might disable an entire turret and de- 
stroy the offensive capability of one end 
of the ship. The majority of military 
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opinion in the navy favérs the plan. The 
Construction Board of the Navy Depart- 
ment—Admiral Bradford vigorously 
dissenting—has decided against it; the 
new battle ships will not have it, and 
further discussion for the present, at 
least, as I have said, now becomes acad- 
emic and belongs to debating societies. 

How far this decision may have been 
influenced by the looming specter of the 
submarine boat is another question. 
France is building these craft somewhat 
by wholesale. Other nations are ex- 
hibiting signs of apprehension. We 
have just bought the “ Holland,” and 
Congress is proposing to construct five 
more like her at a cost of $170,000 each; 
which is distinctly sane. 

The issues of tri-dimensional warfare 
are far from settled. The Spanish war 
left the efficiency of the torpedo boat as 
much in doubt as it was before, and as 
rapid fire guns are improving, the tend- 
ency is to weaken confidence in anything 
which affords a fair mark for them. On 
the other hand, the torpedo, which in- 
volves movement not merely on the wa- 
ter but down and under it, hence tri- 
dimensional, is beginning to assume a 
much more formidable aspect. The 
Holland boat dove, traveléd for a con- 
siderable distance ten feet under wa- 
ter, rose to get her bearings, dove again, 
and at 1,000 yards or so sent her tor- 
pedo, unerringly, between two marks 
planted at much less distance apart than 
the length of a small cruiser. Krupp ar- 
mor and two-story turrets are of no avail 
against this attack. The more we can 
learn about such boats the better, and 
therefore they must be made and tried. 
If they are ultimately successful har- 
bors and roadsteads are secure, and fu- 
ture naval battles must be decided on the 
open sea where the submarine vessel can- 
not go. 

There is a certain perceptible tend- 
ency on the part of some newspapers to 
charge the personnel of the navy with 
demoralization, mainly in view of the re- 
cent disciplinary action of the Secretary 
against Captain Chadwick. There is no 
demoralization whatever, and no symp- 
tom of any, anywhere. An organization 
which could survive George M. Robe- 
son and all his works for several years, 
not to mention other trials, is not at all 
likely to be thus disturbed. It is rather 
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paradoxical to regard the reprimand in- 
flicted upon Captain Chadwick for his 
reference to Rear-Admiral Schley as 
complimentary to the former commander 
of the “ New York,” but in a certain 
sense it isso. The Secretary knows per- 
fectly well that Captain Chadwick is far 
from being a solitary sinner, and that 
probably the large majority of all the 
naval officers have, been equally culpa- 
ble in their criticism of Schley. Not 
that they all like Schley less, or Samp- 
son more; but it is in and of their na- 
ture to growl—that being one of their 
briniest prerogatives—even ~— without 
cause; and when after the late trouble 
they find themselves no better off, despite 
their hardships, and with an influential 
section of the press assuring them that 
the Mephistophelian Schley is at the 
bottom of it all, of course, they argue, 
somebody must be anathematized, and in 
all. the circumstances who else but 
Schley? 

Naturally with everybody—always ex- 
cepting those now serving in the. South 
Atlantic Squadron—engaged in putting 
Admiral Schley to rights it was hardly 
possible to discipline all. Captain Chad- 
wick, however, has high rank and an ex- 
ceptionally distinguished and gallant rec- 
ord, and a “ horrible example ” made of 


him would certainly, it might be sup- 
posed, strike dismay throughout the 
Lieutenants’ list, and shut up all of the 
junior officers permanently and com- 
pletely. So, being singled out more on 
account of his honors than because of his 
isolated infraction of the rules of naval 
existence (the charge that he had before 
transgressed being based on a mere tech- 
nicality’ and destitute of any merit in 
point of fact), he suffered the penalty, 
and Paragraph 236 of the Navy Regu- 
lations stands vindicated. ' 

The foregoing are only some of the 
perplexities which the men charged with 


‘the development of the navy to meet the 


new conditions are encountering. Even 
with intelligent and careful consideration 
from Congress, the task would be diffi- 
cult. With the existing ignorances and 
influences, it is extremely so. The peo- 
ple can help best by appreciating this 
themselves, and then forcing their rep- 
resentatives to go and do likewise; also 
by remembering that Secretary Long 
and his helpers are thoroughly skilled, 
honest, patriotic and intelligent men, 
working for no interest except that of 
the country, and always in the light of 
the best knowledge which it is in the 
power of the country to get. 

New York Crry. 
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THAT ALIGHTED ABOVE THE PICTURE OF ANCIENT ATHENS HUNG IN ONE OF 
THE LECTURE HALLS OF RUTGERS COLLEGE 


INSCRIBED TO Proressor Jacos Cooper. 


By Edward Robeson Taylor. 


THOU, wise bird Athene made her own, 
Did instinct’s pulses beat within thy breast 
When in this college hall thy wings found rest 
Above the picture of her matchless throne? 
Or wast thou here at favoring moment blown 
By breeze favonian, to remind us lest 
Our faith in old ideals, so long professed, 
Be like the Parthenon’s columns—overthrown? 
It matters not; we take thee as thou art, 
And house thee safe and warm in every heart, 
For ne’er before was spectacle like this: 
And now away the centuries’ years are rolled, 
And in supremest splendor as of old 
Upsoars the temple-crowned Acropolis. 


San Francisco, Car 
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By W. H. Woods. 


FFIE’S nest ;was built where nests 
should be built—high up in the air ; 
nor was it any the less a nest that 

its occupant could not fly. Indeed, she 
could hardly walk. Effie Tarai had 
been a cripple all her life. 

It was a pleasant place, this nest. It 
was always warm there, and flowers 


bloomed in the windows all year long.. 


The sun came in as freely as he comes to 
the swinging homes in the trees; and 
high above the twilight between crowded 
walls the morning and the evening made 
the day. 

On Effie’s fifteenth birthday her 

mother gave her a camera, and the. im- 
prisoned girl found it a mine of delight. 
The view from the windows of her room, 
on one side overlooking Lake Michigan, 
and on the other the busy city streets, af- 
forded her a pleasing variety of subjects. 
She began presently to exhibit a decided 
skill. 
Her interest grew with her skill; and 
so absorbed did she become that Mrs. 
Taral began to fear for her daughter’s 
health. But it was hard to deny a pleas- 
ure to a child that had so few, and the 
mother was content, therefore, merely 
to curb the young artist’s enthusiasm. 

One night in early spring Effie was 
awakened by a thunder storm, which was 
passing over the city, and lay for some 
time listening to the peals of the thunder 
and watching the flashes against the 
pane. 

How she would like to see a photo- 
graph of the lightning! She had never 
seen one. Why, she wondered. Were 
they very hard to take? Then a sudden 
thought flashed through her mind. 

She sat up in bed. Should she try it, 
or not? What would her mother say? 
But, surely, there was nothing wrong in 
it. She would wrap up well; and then 
when would she ever have another such 
chance? 

Slowly then the crippled limbs drew 
themselves from the warm bed to the 
floor, and the girl, wrapping herself in a 
big shawl, went to the window where the 
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cameta stood. With a beating heart Ef- 
fie slipped the plate into it, and made 
ready. 

But now she stopped. Should she 
raise the sash? It would be imprudent, 
perhaps dangerous, for, tho it blew away 
from her, a great gale was on. But 
would not the open window be more 
likely to insure success? 

The sash went up; and sheltering her- 
self as best she could from the damp 
wind, the excited girl sat down to wait. 

She waited long. Everything but the 
gale seemed to have passed by. Some 
flashes there were, indeed, but not what 
Effie wanted. She felt herself growing 
chilled, and her eagerness gave place to 
disappointment. At last she rose to put 
down the sash, and in that moment the 
thing she had hoped for came. In one 
long, rattling crash the heavens opened 
from zenith to horizon, and a blinding 
splendor filled the night. The trembling 
fingers snatched the cover from the lens; 
and while her heart seemed almost to 
stand still, Effie counted one, two, three, 
and the picture was taken.’ 

Then she put down the window and 
crept back to bed, happy, but chilled to 
the bone. — 

When Mrs. Taral came in the next 
morning Effie was still in bed. 

“Why, little girl, not up yet,” said the 
mother cheerily. 

Effie turned toward her with flushed 
cheeks and glassy eyes. 

“O, mother,” she panted, pressing her 
hand to her side, “I’ve got such—such 
a pain here.” 

Mrs. Taral had not been well the night 
before, and falling asleep late had slept 
through the storm. Charging herself 
now with neglect, she sent in haste for a 
physician. 

Dr. Storrs confirmed her fears. Ef- 
fie had pneumonia; and for days after 
Mrs. Taral watched by her child with 
an anxiety in which was little hope. 

In the delirium to which she quickly 
passed, Effie soon revealed the cause of 
her sickness, and as her mother listened 
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to the whispered babble about taking 
pictures, she keenly regretted the day 
when the camera came into the house. 
She did not hear the whole truth, how- 
ever, until Effie was out of danger; and 
when she did hear it, the face looking up 
to hers was so penitent and pale that her 
only comment was to stoop down and 
kiss it. 

“T’ll give it up now, mother,” Effie 
said at last. ‘“ You can put the camera 
away just as it is. But mother,” with a 
pathetic little smile, “that picture would 
have been just splendid! ” 

At last Effie was apparently as well as 
ever, but her mother doubted if she were 
quite the merry girl she had been. There 
was in her at times a listlessness unlike 
her old mood, and Mrs. Taral was con- 
stantly devising new means for the 
child’s diversion, often, as she feared, 
with little success. ; 

One afternoon there had been an un- 
usually merry party in Effie’s room. A 
new scheme was afoot, and Mrs. Taral 
as she entered the room was appealed to 
at once. 

“O, Mrs. Taral,” said Catherine 
Branch, “won’t you help us persuade 
Effie? We want to elect her president 
of our new Camera Club, and she says 
she can’t accept.” 

Effie looked up, blushing. “I tried 
to tell them why, mother,” she said, ear- 
nestly, “ but they won’t listen.” 

“I’m afraid Effie is too young for such 
an honor,” said Mrs. Taral, stroking 
Catherine’s curls. “ But none of you are 
very old, are you?” she added, smiling 
at the eager faces about her. 

“ But Effie knows so much more about 
photography than the rest of us,” said 
Catherine. ‘Do make her take it, Mrs. 
Taral, won’t you?” 3 

“Tell her about the prize, too, Cath- 
erine,” said Minna Grex. 

“O, yes; and Mrs. Taral,” Catherine 
went on, “ Minna’s got a paper here, and 
somebody in New York has offered a 
prize, a hundred dollars, for the best 
photograph by an amateur. We want 
Effie to try for it with that picture of the 
butler.’ 

“O, bu: I’ve got a better one than 
that,” Effie cried. ‘“ No, I haven’t,” she 
added, in sudden confusion. “ That is— 
I—mother, tell them about it please.” 

Her mother did tell them, then, the 
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story of the last picture, and what it had 
cost. 

Mrs. Taral was much disturbed that 
this: subject should have come up again. 
However, she did not see that it affected 
Effie’s spirits. Indeed, she seemed rather 
brighter than usual for the rest of the 
day. But that night when the mother 
went into her daughter’s room she found 
Effie’s cheeks wet, and one big tear still 
trembling on the closed eyelid. For an 
hour afterward Mrs. Taral sat in the 
dark, thinking. 

When Effie awoke next morning her - 
mother came and sat on the side of the 
bed. 

“ Effie, dear,” she said, “ I want you to 

et out your camera again.” 

“Why, mother?” said Effie, aston- 
ished. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Taral, “we must 
have no more little girls crying them- 
selves to sleep.” 

Effie’s only reply was a warm em- 
brace; but that day her mother heard her 
singing again for the first time since the 
storm. 

That same day also Mrs. Taral was 
called on for her opinion of the first 
printed proof of the night-picture. 

She was a wise mother, and cautious 
of any over praise; but she saw at once 
that Effie had got a striking picture. 
The flash of lightning had been both 
vivid and prolonged, and the great white 
river running down the skies, even in 
the sober tones of the photograph, seemed 
almost ablaze. 

Mrs. Taral’s praise was warm. 

“T think you might enter this for the 
prize the girls were talking about,” she 
said at last. 

“ There’s a blot in it,” said Effie, tak- 
ing the print, but I think I can take that 
out of the plate.” 

“ You mean the blur there on the back 
of that building?” asked Mrs. Taral. 

“ce Yes’m.” 

“IT noticed that,” 


said Mrs. Taral, 
“but you had much better let it alone. 
You might spoil the plate, and you'll 


never get another like it.” 

Effie took her mother’s advice. The 
photograph was sent off with the blot 
still in it, and was printed by and by, 
along with others, in the paper that had 
offered the prize. 

Nothing more was heard of the picture 
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for a month. Then a reporter’s card 
was brought up one afternoon, as the 
mother and daughter sat together. 

“Mr. John O’Hara,” read Mrs. Taral. 
“ A reporter? Why, Mary, what in the 
world?” 

Ordinarily, Mrs. Taral would have ex- 
cused herself; but now, curious to know 
what a reporter could want with Effie, 
she went down at once. 

It was a tall youth who rose to meet 
her, with a manly, open face and a color 
that came and went like a girl’s. His 
clothes were threadbare, and his face thin 
and careworn in spite of its youth. 

“T’ve been looking for you a long 
time, ma’am,” said he, “ or, at least, for 
Miss Effie Taral, and I’m very glad to 
find you at last.” 

The sentence was a little confused, 
but there was no doubt about his joy. 
His face was beaming. 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Taral. “My 
daughter is only fifteen years old, and 
an invalid; and I am curious to know 
why | you should have been looking for 
her.” 

Fhe young man seemed surprised, but 
he answered promptly, “ Well, ma’am, I 
have been looking for her all the way 
from here to New York. I haven’t done 
much else for a month; and I think I 
have good reason for it.” 

“And what can that be?’ asked Mrs. 
Taral, surprised in turn. 

“T have been accused of burglary,” was 
the unexpected reply, “and only Miss 
Effie Taral can prove me innocent.” 

Mrs. Taral, startled, half rose from her 
seat. The lad’s face turned crimson, 
but he stood up very straight, and his 
blue eyes did not blench. 

It was rather a long story; but when 
it was done Mrs. Taral left Mr. O’Hara 
in the parlor and went up to Effie, looking 
both pleased and perplexed. 

““My dear could you see this young 
man a little while? ” she asked. 

“Yes, mother, if you would like me 
to,” said Effie. ‘“ But what does he want 
to see me for?” 

“Mary, show Mr. O’Hara up,” said 
Mrs. Taral to the maid. And then to 
Effie; “It’s a strange story, child. This 
young man says he is the blot in your 
picture.” 

“Yes, that’s the building,” said Jack 
O’Hara, when Mrs. Taral brought him 





to the window. “And there’s the pipe. 
Let me bring your chair up,” he said to 


Effie, and gently wheeled her chair to the - 


window. 

“You see the pipe, don’t you?” said 
he, “ that gutter pipe there on the back of 
that building? ” 

“O, yes,” said Effie. 

¢ Weil, now, look at this, please.’ He 
took from his pocket the paper that had 
printed Effie’s photograph. He pro- 
duced also a reading glass, and handing 
both to Effie, asked her to look at the 
blot on the wall in the picture. 

“ Why, it’s a man,” she cried excitedly. 
“Isn’t it, sir?” 

“Tf I am a man it is,” Jack replied, 
his face lighting up. “I’m glad you saw 
it so quickly. Now maybe I can make 
somebody believe I came down that 
pipe.” 

It was a good deal to believe. The 
pipe was.an ordinary tin gutter pipe, and 
it ran down a sheer brick cliff tén stories 
high. And yet, there was the photo- 
graph. Some one had been on the pipe, 
certainly, and he could hardly have been 
climbing up it. 

Jack told his story then for the,second 
time that day, and now more minutely 
than before. He had now a sympathetic 
listener if Effie’s face was to be trusted. 

He had lately come up from Kentucky 
to be a reporter ; and going to this build- 
ing, yet unfinished, to talk with the work- 
men about an impending strike, had 
climbed upon the roof to see the view. 
The trap door fell to behind him. It was 
late afternoon, and when the workmen 
were leaving for the day, one of them, 
seeing the door down, bolted it. 

Jack knew nothing of this. The view 
of the city from the roof was much the 
best he had seen, and it took him longer 
than he thought to get something of it 
into his note-book. When he started 
down, the door was fast. 

He called. There was no answer. He 
stamped upon the door. But it was 
stoutly made, and fitted down flush with 
the roof, and Jack’s utmost efforts could 
neither .budge nor break it. He was 
trapped, and there was no help for it. 

“Why didn’t you call to some one 
down in the street?” asked Mrs. Taral. 

“T did, ma’am,” said Jack. “TI tried 
it first at the back of the house, but the 
wind was blowing in my face, and it,was 
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of no use to call down there. Then I 
crawled out to the front.” 

“ Crawled?” said Effie. 

“Yes. I had to. 
going to have a roof-garden up there, 
and the roof is laid in tiles. It’s as 
smooth as the top of that table there, 
and just as I was about to look over the 
edge, the wind took me by the heels, and 
for a second, I—I—thought I was gone.” 

His face changed in spite of him. Out 
of all that night’s experiences, that one 
swift spasm of terror had scarred itself 
most deeply in his memory. 

He had stayed on the roof, in no great 
discomfort, until after midnight. Then 
came the storm. 

The wind, already high, had quickly 
become a great gale, sweeping the ex- 
posed and slippery roof from rear to 
front with terrible power. There was 
no shelter, nothing even to cling to. The 
narrow flues on the side walls offered no 
protection, even if Jack could have 
reached them. He lay flat on his face, 
clinging desperately to the wet tiles; but 
the increasing gusts pushed him back- 
ward until it was only a matter of a few 
moments when he should be blown from 
the roof. 

Then he thought of the gutter at the 
back of the house. He had noticed ear- 
ly in the evening that it ran within reach 
of a window a short way down in the 
wall. If he could manage to slip down 
to that window, he might kick the sash 
in and so escape. 

But would the pipe bear his weight? 
He did not know. It was a desperate 
chance. But it was the only one; and he 
took it. 

When the next lull came he crawled 
to the edge of the roof and let himself 
over until the upper part of his body 
rested on the eaves, while his feet clasped 
the pipe. Then, at the first great gust, 
the boy slipped over the edge with a 
hasty prayer, and, clasping the pipe with 
‘both hands and feet, began the perilous 
descent. 

Perilous, aye, even desperate, it might 
have been at another time. It was not 
so now. The wind, his enemy, became 
his friend; and driving against the wall 
with fresh fury, it upheld the boy as 
with unseen hands, till that frail pipe 
became a sufficient road to safety, and 
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Jack planted his feet once more on the 
earth. 

“If the wind had only been steady,” 
he declared, “it would have been easy. 
The trouble came when the . wind 
dropped. It dropped just as I was about 
to kick in the window, and I slipped 
down past it: and right on top of that 
came that long thunderclap. That 
scared me!” 

But while the athletic youth perhaps 
underestimated his performance, he 
thought it enough for one night. What 
followed aroused his indignation and 
disgust not a littl. And yet it was 
what followed, together with a later dis- 
covery, that had set him to find Miss Ef- 
fie Taral. : 

As he was leaving the alley on which 
his prison abutted a man rushed around 
the corner and nearly knocked him 
down. Jack instinctively grappled with 
him, when the man, dropping a bundle 
he carried, broke away and ran up the al- 
ley. The next instant a policeman was 
clutching Jack by the arm. 

The reporter’s indignant protests were 
vain. His captor was obdurate, and 
Jack was taken to the station-house, 
along with the precious bundle. There 
the bundle was found to contain a kit of 
burglar’s tools; and the young Kentuck- 
ian, in whose moral code theft was of all 
crimes the meanest, was locked up on a 
charge of burglary. 

However, Jack’s associates in The 
Times office had bestirred themselves, 
and had him released on bail; and there 
the matter stood. 

In the meantime he had lost his place 
on the paper and had not found another, 
when one day (this is the thing as it was, 
and not wholly as he told it) as he list- 
lessly turned the pages of an illustrated 
paper on a newsstand, he came on Ef- 
fie’s picture. He did not recognize it, 
but that intensely white streak through 
the skies brought vividly before him the 
night when his troubles began. 

He looked at it with painful interest, 
and was at last about to turn away, 
when, with a start, he stooped quickly 
above the picture. . The next instant ‘he 
had bought the paper and rushed into 
the street with it. Across the way was 
a small jeweler’s shop. He hurried into 
it, 
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“Will you lend me. a magnifying 
glass a moment?” he asked of the old 
German who rose to meet him. 

The jeweler took the glass and wiped 
it carefully. “It ish de tears I vipe,” 
he said. Then he bent over the paper. 

“Somepody climb de pipes up? 
Yes?” he said, directly. 

Jack reached over the showcase. 

“Thank you,” he said, gripping the 
old man’s hand. “Thank you—God 
‘bless you—I .’ He turned abruptly 
and went out of the shop, leaving the 
jeweler still staring. 

With this incident Jack would have 
ended his story. But Effie wanted to 
know one thing more. 

“How did you find me?” she asked. 
“The paper just said the picture was 
“by a lady of Chicago.’ ” 

Jack laughed. “I’d have found you 
if it hadn’t said anything,” said he. 

He had written to the paper that of- 
fered the prize, of course. Moreover, 
the little recluse in her nest up under the 
eaves heard now, to her astonishment, 
that for a time she had been daily im- 
plored to communicate with one “J. 
O’H.” through the biggest of all the 
newspapers. 

Finally, when the editor wrote, de- 
clining to give the address, Jack went 
to New York and got it in a personal in- 
terview. 

How much hard work and pinching 
economy all this had cost, Jack did not 
say. What he did say was, “I got back 
two hours ago, and came here from the 
station.” : 

The solitary reporter who happened to 

be in the court-room three weeks later 
when Jack’s case was called, had reason 
to congratulate himself. The trial 
proved to be unexpectedly exciting. 
’ The policeman’s testimony was direct 
and positive. He had seen the prisoner 
on the night of the storm slip down one 
of the pillars of the veranda at the back 
of General A: ’s house. 

The prisoner had seen him, too, it ap- 
peared, and had hid somewhere in the 
large grounds about the house. A close 
watch was kept on the premises, and an 
hour or so later the officer had spied his 
man steal out in the midst of the storm, 
and, giving chase, had caught him in the 
alley with his tools still in his posses- 
sion. 


The trousers Jack had worn that night 


were shown to the jury. They were 
worn threadbare on the inside of the leg. 
Undoubtedly their owner had been climb- 
ing. 
All this Jack’s lawyer let pass un- 
challenged. One thing only he did. He 
made the officer fix sharply the hour 
when he had first seen the prisoner, and 
also the hour of the arrest. 

Then Jack himself took the stand. 
Now the reporter’s pencil began to travel, 
and the loungers about the court-room 
exchanged smiles at this wild tale so 
gravely told. The prosecuting attorney 
took it up in his cross-examination, and 
made merry with it a while. When he 
was done, Jack’s lawyer, Mr. Sully, said 
quietly: “ Call Miss Effie Taral.” 

There was a stir in the court-room. 
Some one was carried.in and seated in 
the witness-box. Presently the specta- 
tors saw looking down at them a pale 
young face, set in a cloud of yellow hair, 
and lit by violet eyes that glanced shyly 
around on the unfamiliar scene. 

Then, Miss Effie Taral having been 
duly sworn, Mr. Sully began a conversa- 
tion with her in which she saw only 
kindness, while the prosecuting attorney 
sat envying the older lawyer’s skill. 
Soon Effie alone was talking. The clear 
young voice filled the silent room as she 
told once more the thing she had done 
on that memorable night. 

When she had finished, the lawyer 
handed her a card, a photograph, from 
among.his papers. This picture, now; 
had she ever seen it before? 

Yes ; that was the picture she had been 
talking about—the one she took that 
night. 

Mr. Sully produced several of them. 
He thought His Honor and the jury 
would like to see them; and he begged 
the jury to notice carefully the blot or 
blur in the center of the picture. 

Then he handed Effie another and 
much larger card. That, too, she de- 
clared to be her photograph, but much 
enlarged, and that, too, the jury must 
see. Necks were craned and heads bent 
forward all around the court-room to 
catch a glimpse of it. For behold! the 
blot had become a man, and those who 
saw it were looking from the picture to 
the prisoner and back again. _ 

But once more Mr. Sully was talking. 
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He asked that the court-room be dark- 
ened. 

There was objection, of course, and the 
judge hesitated; but in the end the old 
lawyer had his way. The blinds were 
closed. A magic lantern on the clerk’s 
desk flashed that same picture on the 
wall; and the same excitement broke into 
exclamation as all present saw, hanging 
there on the pipe with his face turned 
downward toward the depths beneath, 
the prisoner at the bar. 

Thete was little more to be said. The 
policeman had sworn that he had first 
seen the burglar before the storm; and 
here, by the witness of the storm itself, 
John O’Hara came down from the house- 
top in the very midst of it. Therefore 
the jury stood up in their places, and 
declared the prisoner “ not guilty.” 

An hour later Effie was lying on the 
couch in her own room. In all her life 
she had known no day like that. Jack 
had just gone, rejoicing in his deliver- 
ance, and now Effie was told that she 
must rest. She was trying to be quiet; 


but suddenly she lifted herself up. 
“And just think! it was the picture 
that saved him!” she said, with a glow- 
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ing ticks “ That is my prize, mother.” 

Mrs. Taral laid her hand on the shin- 
ing hair. 

“ Yes, daughter,” she said, “as good a 
prize as a little girl ever got, I think. 
But, dear, it will be the only one. If 
your photograph had succeeded in New 
York, you would have heard from it be- 
fore this.” 

“ This is enough, ” said Effie, and lay 
down again ; and the room grew still. 

But in a little while the maid came in 
with letters, and among them was one 
long overdue, from the paper in New 
York. 

As Mrs. Taral opened it a folded slip 
of paper fell from it. It was.a check 
for one hundred dollars, the first prize. 
The mother, after one swift glance at it, 
arose and bent over the couch with a joy- 
ful air. 

“ Effie! ”’ she called,“ Effie!” 

There was no reply. Mrs. Taral 
stooped until she could look into the 
child’s face. Then, smiling softly, she 
sat down by the couch to wait; for with 
her cheek pillowed on her palm and her 
lips parted in a happy smile, the little 
maid lay fast asleep. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, 


By Isabel C. Barrows. 


HE conference called to study the 
various aspects of the race prob- 
lem was held as announced in 

Montgomery, Ala., the second week in 
May. Enough time has elapsed to al- 
‘low a calm review of the proceedings. 
Not more than tWenty-five persons 
took part, eighteen of these having care- 
fully prepared addresses on the various 
topics assigned. The speakers were se- 
lected with reference to their well-known 
opinions, and an attempt was made to 
have all sides represented—that is, all 
the Southern sides, for this was to be 
distinctively a Southern conference. 


Two guests, however, Professor Wil- 
cox, of Cornell University, and Mr. Her- 
bert Welsh, of Philadelphia, were al- 
lowed to take part in the debate. 

The topics chiefly discussed were 
franchise, 


religion, the 


education, 


lynching, and the relation of the two 
races to each other. With one excep- 
tion every speaker laid more or less 
stress on the inferiority of the negro 
race, finding ground for this in the fact . 
that for thousands of years in Africa 
the blacks have built up no civilization, 
and in the assertion that in the West In- 
dies they have shown no ability as lead- 
ers, and that during thirty-five years of 
freedom here they have been steadily 
deteriorating as a race, growing insolent, 
idle, vicious and criminal. Science, his- 
tory and observation were called upon to 
demonstrate these claims. Professor 
Cope was summoned through his writ- 
ings to prove that physiologically the ne- 
gro is so much inferior to the white man 
that unless deportation of the black man 
can be secured the magnificent Anglo- 
Saxon will be lost in the sad results of 
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degenerating amalgamation. Professor 
Wilcox was quoted as showing the start- 
ling increase in idleness, crime and ille- 
gitimacy among the blacks since eman- 
cipation. In the South, for instance, the 
crimes of negroes as seen in the census 
for 1890 as compared with whites were 
less than five to one, and in the North 
more than five to one. «Crime is in- 
creasing faster in the North than in the 
South among the colored population, in 
spite of education and political freedom. 

Mr. Wilcox, happening to be pres- 
ent, was granted a few minutes. in which 
he suggested that there was danger of 
exaggerating the subject of race. Races 
exist to serve humanity. Different 
races come and go, but he believed that 
humanity would still be served. No’ex- 
pert has been able to decide just what a 
race is; nor how many exist on this 
planet. As a general rule, those races 
last longest which are most protected 
against competition with any other race. 
When races have lived together, it is 
the superior one which has always sur- 
vived, unless, as in Mexico, and in Can- 
ada to a less extent, there has been 
amalgamation. Competition between the 
black and the white races in this country 
must increase, and the result is likely 
to be a rapid decrease in the negro birth- 
rate, a slower death-rate, a stationary 
population for a time, then retrogression 
until the negroes become a small propor- 
tion of the local population, and that 
remnant -will mingle gradually with the 
lower classes of the people, leaving the 
population almost purely Caucasian. 
The causes will be mainly diseases, es- 
pecially those intensified by heredity, in- 
creased vice and discouragement in the 
face of strenuous competition. Already 
there is a great change in the black belts 
of several of the States and a lessening 
of the proportion of colored people. 
There is a stronger trend toward the 
cities, where the colored people will 
yield even faster to the increasing 
degree of competition in city life. If 
they continue to flock to the cities it will 
be disastrous to them. In the course of 
centuries there will be a great decrease 
of black races everywhere, but human- 
ity will still be served. 

This tedious process of evolution is 
too slow for Mr. John Temple Graves. 
He is the apostle of deportation, and has 
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preached his gospel from ocean to 
ocean, and from North to South, unter- 
tified by the fact that he is facing the 
impossible, and undismayed that he 
stands almost alone in his impractical 
scheme. 

Dr. Frissell, of Hampton, gave so can- 
did and clear an exposition of the need 
of education throughout the South; and 
was withal So curteous and fair-minded 
that he won instant recognition, and was 
received almost as warmly as Mr. Hilary 
A. Herbert. Others, notably Dr. Curry 
and Mr. W. Bourke Cockran, elicited 
louder applause, because they knew just 
how to touch the hidden springs of this 
Southern folk, so that they respond to 
the slightest allusion to the past; but the 
thinking people agreed with Dr. Frissell 
and Mr. Herbert. The latter naturally 
accepted and reiterated the statement as 
to the inferiority of the negro, but, like, 
a wise man, he argues from that the 
need of even more pains on the part of 
the superior race. 

“ According to the universal all-pre- 
vailing law of nature the negro is to 
grow better, or he is to grow worse; he 
is to become more civilized, or more of 
a barbarian. If the fiat goes forth, ‘ No 
more education for the negro,’ then the 
negroes will, many of them, slide rap- 
idly down an inclined plane to barbarism, 
and our descendants will have among 
them millions of savages. This must 
not be. It is in our power to prevent it. 

If as freedmen, enjoying the ad- 
vantages of education, there has been 
any failure to profit by these advantages, 
it behooves us to look carefully into the 
situation and see if we can discover the 
reasons for this failure, remembering 
that if the majority have failed to be 
benefited, very many have made satis- 
factory progress. It has been 
said that nobody except the Caucasian 
has ever attained to a high degree of civ- 
ilization; that the negro, being one of 
the inferior races, can never be lifted 
from the plane he now occupies—which 
is a proposition that certainly is not 
proved. Nobody ever had such induce- 
ment to raise him as'we have. Here the 
races are side by side, and cannot get 
away from each other. We must raise 
him. Nobody ever had such opportu- 
nities, for we are everywhere intermin- 
gling with the negroes, and can, if we 
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will—and we must—lift them up on the 
right hand and on the left. What is 
there impossible to man when he de- 
termines to accomplish it?” 

That has the right ring to it, and it 
is unquestionably the spirit out of which 
this conference grew, as no one would 
have known better than Mr. Herbert 
himself who was the permanent chair- 
man. 

In striking contrast to this sober judg- 
ment and belief in practical work for the 
elevation of the race was the fervid 
oratory of Bourke Cockran pleading for 
the repeal or modification of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. Nothing would be 
more popular in the South. As a 
Southern Republican said, in private 
conversation, “If the eleven Southern 
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States could decide it we would do it to- 
morrow without a division;” but even 


-he did not believe relief from existing 


difficulties would ever come in that way. 
Mr. MacCorkle, ex-Governor of West 
Virginia, tried to prove that such a solu- 
tion was impossible, and urged rather 
the necessity of a property and educa- 
tional test for the franchise for both 
black and white, but he could not carry 
the audience with him. 

No votes were taken, no resolutions 
offered. The conference was held close 
to the rules laid down in advance, and, 
in spite of diversity of views and the 
greatest freedom of speech, there was 
nothing to mar or jar the harmony of the 
three.days’ session. 

Wasuincton, D C. 


Our Washington Letter. 
By a Floor Correspondent. 


COUP D’ETAT with the ther- 
mometer at ninety-three! The 
thunderstorm predicted by the 

Weather Bureau did not come; but in- 
stead we have had a political thunder- 
clap, a flash of Montana lightning, and 
a whole deluge of newspaper ink as a 
consequence. It is not often that the 
Senate of the United States is taken by 
surprise; coming events usually cast 
their shadows before. But yesterday, 
when the weather was hot enough to 
broil a salamander and hardly a breath 
stirred the sleepy leaves, and the news- 
paper men were languid and the Senate 
itself was somnolent, a gust of surprise 
came which stirred the floor with expec- 
tation, piqued the ear of the galleries, 
and made the newspaper men stand on 
tiptoe over the press gallery rail like 
Milton’s jocund day. But it was not a 
jocund surprise ; it was but another scene 
in a great political duel between two 
Montana politicians, each bent on kill- 
ing and burying the other. When Sen- 
ator Clark arose and asked to be heard 
on a question of personal privilege; he at 
once secured the attention of the Sen- 
ate. There is always a dramatic inter- 
est to an appeal which a man is mak- 
ing for his life or his reputation. Sen- 


- port. 


ator Clark, however, is anything but 
dramatic or imposing. He lacks voice, 
presence and forensic ability. He could 
not hold and stir his audience by his 
oratory as did Roberts at intervals when 
he defended his right to a seat in the 
House. Senator Clark’s address was a 
carefully written document, and he con- 
fined himself to it and read it at first as 
if he had been reading a committee re- 
But as he advanced, and as he ar- 
raigned his opponent Daly and his at- 
torneys and Congressman Clark, he 
threw not a little personal feeling into 
his delivery which gave it a quiet, poign- 
ant intensity. When he began it 
seemed as if somebody else had written 
his speech, but before he got through it 
was clear enough that whoever had 
phrased it, its opinions ahd convictions 
wére his own.. It was a fine opportu- 
nity to roast Daly, his Montana antag- 
onist, and he did it with as much gusto 
as he would have roasted any other piece ~ 
of gold-bearing quartz. If _half of the 

charges brought against Daly by Clark 
are true, then the evidence of Daly and 
his crowd against Clark was a case of the 
pot calling the kettle black. The full de- 
tails concerning Daly’s career into which 
Mr. Clark went, making all allowance 
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for exaggeration, show what a terrible 
condition of affairs has reigned in Mon- 
tana. The title of. the Czar which has 
been conferred on Daly is according to 
Clark well earned. “He has domi- 
nated every phase of community life—po- 
litical, social, industrial and commercial. 
The entire business community has been 
completely at his mercy. Individuals 
and business firms have been raised or 
crushed at the bending of his finger, 
while political opposition has been the 
signal for practical banishment.” After 
a pretty long catalogue of Daly’s crimes, 
with accompanying evidence, Mr. Clark 
rounded up a paragraph as follows: 
“Mr. President, I have not recounted a 
tenth of the insolent domination, the 
blacklisting, the boycotting and political 
debauchery of this man and his asso- 
ciates, who have without cause or prov- 
ocation pursued me relentlessly, “and 
whose perversion of wealth extracted 
from the great mines of Butte has: left 
in its train the financial and moral ruin 
.of men, the misery of women and chil- 
dren, the destruction of personal liberty, 
and a blight and stain upon the fair name 
of our State.” 

Mr. Clark then boldly acknowledged 
that he had gone into the fight to break 
Daly down. But the weakest part of his 
whole case is his confession that he was 
fighting money with money. “ How was 
it possible,” said Mr. Clark, “to attack 
this un-American despotism, strength- 

. ened by long years of undisputed suc- 
cess, without a great ¢ffort which only 
money could secure? I was in a posi- 
tion to aid in this work, and I am proud 
that I undertook it.” The disgusting 
effluvia of the whole history of this af- 
fair comes from a social and civic rot- 
tenness which taints the air with its cor- 
ruption. Mr. Clark declared that in the 
great fight of 1894 the Anaconda Com- 
pany, of which Daly is the head, spent 
over $1,000,000 to secure the location of 
the State capital at their own town. In 
one county alone $80,000 were spent. 
Mr. Clark scorns the low estimate of 
Daly given in his testimony that lim- 
ited the amount to the small sum of $350,- 
ooo. The particulars which Mr. Clark 
gave of the methods, of bribery, corrup- 
tion, repeating, fraudulent voting and the 
manipulation of judges in Montana are 
quite depressing. “ It is a sad commentary 


on the existing condition of affairs in 
Montana,” said Mr. Clark, “ but it is too 


true.” 


Did Mr. Clark succeed in vindicating 
himself? Not from any testimony that 
he gave in this last utterance. He did 
not explain away the $148,000 which he 
said he spent in the campaign, nor could 
he deny that he had violated the laws of 


-his own State. The whole logic of Mr. 


Clark’s apology is: I have broken the law 
myself in order that I might punish this 
lawbreaker. That may be the way to ef- 
fect personal vengeance, but is it the way 
to improve political morals in Montana? 

When Mr. Clark presented his resig- 
nation, the Senate was again taken by 
surprise, as no one had foreseen such a 
termination. At its close Mr. Clark re- 
ceived a good many expressions of sym- 
pathy from Senators, and many took his 
hand who would have voted against his 
admission, if that had been the question. 

A still greater surprise came after 
when it was learned that Mr. Clark had 
resigned not for the purpose of surren- 
dering his seat, but for the purpose of re- 
gaining it. He had stepped out for the 
purpose of giving the acting Governor 
a chance to appoint him. The moral ef- 
fect, if there were any, of Mr. Clark’s 
address, and the personal sympathy he 
secured were turned to criticism when it 
was seen that he had simply played a 
sharp game. 

And now the question is will the trick 
work? Mr. Chandler is reported as say- 
ing that it will not. One leading Sen- 
ator whom I encountered this morning, 
said that if Clark had been legally ap- 
pointed by the Governor, or acting Gov- 
ernor of the State, he thought the Senate 
would be obliged to seat him. Other 
Senators take a different view, and main- 
tain that under the decision in the Quay 
case he cannot take his seat on the ap- 
pointment of the Governor. Here is a 
subject for debate. Another Senator 
said to me, “ Well, this corruption must 


be stopped; Montana is not the only . 


State which is afflicted by it. I came 
up against a hundred thousand dollars 
once myself!” It came near cutting 
short his Senatorial career. 

The most depressing thing about the 
capital at present is the Cuban -postal 
scandal. The feeling of indignation is 


‘widespread. A few demagogs- find in 
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it an opportunity for political capi- 
tal; but I venture to say that Democrats, 
Republicans and Populists feel the shame 
that has been brought on the whole coun- 
try by this thievery and maladministra- 
tion. The administration is bound to go 
to the bottom of it. There is a terrible 
irony in these frauds. Is this a part of 
the object lesson of good government 
that we were going to give to the Cu- 
ban people? This exhibit furnishes a sad 
contrast to the fine work that our army 
has achieved in Cuba. No wonder we 
all hang our heads with a sense of shame. 

Very pertinent and timely on the heels 
of this Cuban scandal was the speech and 
the report of Senator Ross, of the com- 
mittee to examine the several branches 
of the civil service. The bill offered by 
Senator Ross was a substitute for one 
referred to the committee relating to ap- 
pointments and removals from civil of- 
fices in outlying dependencies of the 
United States. It provides that all ap- 
pointments to civil offices made by the 
President or any head of a department 
in Alaska, Hawaii or any place brought 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States by the recent treaty with Spain, 
shall be made irrespective of the political 
opinions of the persons appointed, and, so 
far as consistent with the proper per- 
formance of the duties of the office, 
in such a manner as to represent the en- 
tire country. It provides that in case of 
removal from office charges shall be 
made in writing, with an opportunity 
for a hearing for the accused. After de- 
scribing the peculiar conditions which 
exist in our dependencies, Senator Ross 
said: “It is manifestly evident that to 
mold successfully the civil government 
acts into existing laws in these depend- 
encies; to set up and establish the exec- 
utive, legislative and judicial depart- 
ments; to administer them honestly, 


prudently, in the best interests of their: 
respective and varied inhabitants, and. 


in the best interests of the nation, it 
is required that the appointees to ad- 
minister these departments be men filled 
with the fundamental principles of our 
institutions, men of intelligence, of ex- 
perience in governmental affairs, of ex- 
cellent judgment, thoroughly honest, 
energetic and heartily devoted to their 
work.” Senator Ross pointed out the 
terrible results which would follow from 
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adopting the spoils system. “ There will 

be appointed men who have political 

pull, who are given a place to square po- 

litical accounts, frequently men who have 

been active but incompetent or ineffi- 

cient partisans, unable to command the 

support of honest citizens, and who bring 

pressure to secure appointment to some 

position removed from _— observation 

where they can secure large pay for 

diminutive service. If the appointees 

are from this class, removals must be ex- 

pected to follow every change in the po-\ 
litical administration of the government. 

If such appointments are made and pre- 

vail, the nation will entirely fail in the 

discharge of its duty, and the condition 

of the dependencies be made worse in- 

Rather than incur such 

results, the nation had better, to its hu- 

miliation and disgrace, haul down the 

flag and leave the islands to go their own 

way.” Senator Ross read in support of 
his position a strong statement on the 

same subject by the Philippine commis- 

sioners. Some of this ought to be, 
printed and circulated as a civil service 

document. 

Senator Ross’s bill did not come to a . 
vote, as it lay in the path of other busi- 
ness which had the right of way. There 
are Senators who would hardly care to 
place themselves on record against such 
a bill who smile at the simplicity of any 
one who supposes that civil service pre- 
scriptions are to be taken seriously. 
They don’t mind an expression on this 
subject in a political platform, but as for 
putting it into a law and observing it in 
practice, that is too much to expect. But 
there are other men whose interest in the 
civil service is the more earnest and gen- 
uine because of their intimate acquaint- 
ance—with practical politics. The only 
response which Senator-Ross’s excellent 
argument brought forth was a doleful 
utterance, hopeless and lurid in its pes- 
simism, from Senator Hale. “ The his- 
tory of colonial possessions from the 
days of the Romans to the present time 
is a history of robbery, of peculation, 
of extravagant expenditure of money, 
of wrongdoing in high places, and of 
corruption, broad and large. I do not 


think that the examples of to-day go to 
show that we are to be exempted from 
the monstrous evils that have always at- 
tended colonial rule.” 














A Group of American 
Statesmen.* 


THE recent additions to the “ Ameri- 
can Statesmen Series ” named below are 
brilliant studies of three public men who 
have left their mark deep and permanent 
on the history and institutions of the 
country. 

We begin with the earliest of the three, 
Professor Hart’s Salmon Portland 
Chase. 

Of the three lives Mr. Chase’s presents 
by far the most difficult problem for the 
biographer. Professor Hart has solved 
it: with a success which is due to his 
proficiency. in economic science, his 
sound view of his function as a biog- 
rapher and to the honest .candor applied 
to the serious contradictions of Mr. 
Chase’s career. It is well known, for 
example, that Mr. Lincoln once said of 
him that, notwithstanding his conscien- 
tious opposition to slavery, he was the 
Cabinet member who gave him the most 
trouble as to the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. His later anxiety to get the 
Democratic nomination for President, 
his earlier schemes for the Republican 
nomination which Lincoln received for 
a second term, his repeated resignation 
of office, as a strategic means’of forc- 
ing through his measures—a scheme 
which he tried once too many times, fail- 
ing in its fifth experiment—and finally 
his change.of opinion as to the. consti- 
tutionality of the legal tender measures 
which he himself had carried through 
Congress, are points which required to 
be discussed by an author who is not 
only fair, but competent. 

Mr. Hart is strong in both ways. 
Without a single resort to petty apol- 
ogy or any of the ordinary arts of illu- 
sion, he has left Mr. Chase standing 
on a clearer and stronger basis than ever. 
The legal tender reversion was probably 
a manly avowal of return to his original 


opinion, as Secretary, which had been 
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swamped in the tremendous exigencies 
of dark, perplexed and trying times. In 
common with some other good men, Mr. 
Chase did not fully appreciate Lincoln. 
He néver was an abolitionist of the 
Giddings type, and as to emancipation 
and the war policy, he was probably con- 
vinced that he could manage them both 
better himself. Yet it is to his pen sub- 
stantially that the noble closing sentence 
of the Proclamation must be credited: 
“And upon this act, sincerely believed 
to be an act of justice, warrantable by 
the Constitution, upon military neces- 
sity, I invoke the considerate judgment 
of mankind, and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God.” 

That lower motives combined in his 
mind with higher, and drove him into ac- 
tions which it is worse than useless to 
excuse, his Presidential ambitions in 1864 
and 1868 do unquestionably demon- 


_strate. But how a little honest avowal 


clears the atmosphere for the great qual- 
ities of a great man to shine out, this life 
of Mr. Chase quite as clearly shows. 

The volume devoted to Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, by his son, is the first at- 
tempt to provide us with an adequate 
biography of our great war minister at 
London. It is brief, compact, and takes 
little note of letters or documents which 
in the final account of sueh a man must 
amount to much. All will come out in 
due time, let us hope, in the larger and 
fuller life which is preparing by the 
same competent hand to which the pres- 
ent volume is due. The materials for it 
are many and of a peculiarly authentic 
character. They exist not only in let- 
ters, public records and documents, but 
in an unbroken diary which Mr. Adams 
kept for over fifty years from the day 
he entered Harvard. All this has served 
the best purpose in the preparation of 
this volume, which seems to present, in 
the happiest manner, the facts and 
ideals of a noble public life reduced to 
their quintessential distillation. 

The biographer begins with the home, 
family and early life; his father’s early 
bent to politics; his gravitation from 
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“Whiggery ” to Freesoilism, and com- 
‘ing out in 1848 in company with Mr. 
Van Buren; the trend of the tide to- 
ward Sumner, the collapse of the Whigs 
and Freesoilers together in 1852, and the 
emergence of the Republican Party in 
1856. The Republican majority in the 
House in 1858, which included Mr. 
Adams, gave him at last his opportunity. 
How he used it, how it led up to the 
commanding position he held in the next 
Congress, and, thanks to Mr. Seward’s 
insight and obstinacy, to his appoint- 
ment to his great office at the Court of 
St. James’s, is all related with delightful 
simplicity and accuracy by his son. 

Brief as the history in this volume is 
it will be found to include matter never 
made public before, and to relate the 
whole history in a line of intimate knowl- 

.edge which would be possible only to 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 

The Geneva arbitration is the second 
great public service which illustrates 
Mr. Adams’s name. His son’s account 
should “be studied in connection with 

- Storey’s Sumner, which follows in the 
series. The volume closes with a résumé 
of Mr. Adams’s political opinions on the 


wide range of topics that engaged his at- 


tention. It is enriched with graphic 
and very enjoyable episodes quite out 
of the cold routine of ordinary dip- 
lomatics, as, for example, the account of 
a Sunday morning service in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle. 

Charles Sumner, by Moorfield Storey, 
is the third number of this interesting 
group. Of the three it is the life with 
which the public are most familiar. Not 
much that is new remained for Mr. 
Storey to gather from the well gleaned 
field. He has, however, reconstructed 
the material in an effective way, and 
brought it within strict limits of brev- 
ity without injury to the natural per- 
spective of events: or to its dramatic vi- 
tality. The times were charged with 
thunder, and Mr. Sumner was always. 
ready to thunder with them. His voice 
rolls on through this history reverber- 
ating from one great controversy to 
another until it dies away forever in his 
final protest against the annexation of 
San Domingo and his contest with Gen- 
eral Grant. The memorable “ Bully 
Brooks ”’ assault and the provocations 
of .Sumner’s speech which led to it are 
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fairly described. Mr. Storey’s extracts 
give a fair impression of the speech, and 
tho they neither excuse nor palliate 
the cowardly and brutal assault, they 
will leave the reader wondering that two 
such “finer spirits of the age” as the 
gentle Whittier and the poet Longfel- 
low were able to approve it. Mr. Storey 
himself does not justify its tone. On 
the Trent affair Mr. Sumner, to his 
credit, stood with Mr. Adams and did 
not hesitate to risk his reputation rather 
than yield to a temporary clamor against 
the return of Mason and Slidell. 

As to his position in the contest against 
President Johnson, on reconstruction, 
the suffrage at the South and the de- 
mand on England for “ indirect dam- 
ages,” Mr. Storey makes a fair exposi- 
tion of Sumner’s views. Possibly he 
does not fully appreciate how impossible 
it is for us at this time to accept Sum- 
ner’s position as the highest statesman- 
ship, tho we may admit that, as parties 
were then balanced and as.the living is- 
sues were presented, it deeply concerned 
the liberties of the citizen and the safe- 
guarding of the great results of the war 
that they should be asserted and pressed 
in the extreme way they were by Mr. 
Substantially this seems to us 
the implied basis of Mr. Storey’s pres- 
entation., It is sound. It might have 
been developed more clearly. 


a 


Illustrated Bible Editions. 


GERMAN publishers have furnished 
Bible students with almost an “ embar- 
rassment of riches” in illustrated edi- 
tions of the Scriptures. With the ex- 
ception of the magnificent work of 
Pfleiderer, “ Die Bibel mit Bildern der 
Meister christlicher Kunst” (Stuttgart, 
Sueddeutsches Verlagsinstitut, 1889- 
1895. 3 Vols. 58 marks, unbound), they 
have all appeared within the past twelve 
months or so. Pfleiderer’s collection, 
however, will no doubt continue to hold a 
leading position among works of this 
kind, as he confines himself to the repro- 
duction of what he regards the “ ideal ” 
type of Christ pictures, excluding the 
“modern-realistic.” His volumes are 
particularly rich in rare pictures, not to 
be found in any other collection, and the 
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illustrations and letterpress are simply 
magnificent. 

A classic of its kind is the “ Bibel in 
Bildern,’ by Julius Schnorr von Carols- 
feld, which originally appeared nearly 
half a century ago, containing 240 Bible 
(woodcuts) illustrations, all the work of 
the one author, a master of his art, but 
which book, on account of its price, could 
be purchased only by a relatively small 
number. Now the house of Wigand, in 
Leipzig, has brought out a popular edi- 
tion, costing only 10 marks, unbound. 
The artist has selected for his pictures 
not so much the historical and archeo- 
logical sides of the Bible as the theolog- 
ical, illustrating chiefly those scenes 
which stand in closest connection with 
the great fundamental doctrines of sal- 
vation. The Old Testament has 160 il- 
lustrations, and the New Testament 8o. 
The author has not printed a complete 
text of the Scriptures, but only those por- 
tions which the engravings are to illus- 
trate. Schnorr’s pictures are famous 
for the dignity and reverence in which 
biblical scenes are depicted; and the 
honor is generally accorded him that no 
artist since the days of Diirer has por- 
trayed in so satisfactory a manner God 
the Father as he has done. While his il- 
lustrations are unique and reflect his own 
piety toward the Word, Schnorr shows 
that he has been trained by the models 
of the Italian masters of the sixteenth 
century, such as Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, and others. His individuality, 
however, is sufficient to exclude him 
from the school of “ classicists.” He 
shows throughout that he is an Evangel- 
ical and a German. In this respect 
he exhibits a marked contrast to the 
Doré collection. 

In some respects modeled after the 
preceding, Carl Schoenherr has pub- 
lished a “ Bilderbibel,” with 108 wood- 
cuts after original drawings by himself 
and others, published by Naumann, in 
Leipzig, 10 marks, bound. The Old 
Testament has 48 and the New Testa- 
ment 60 pictures. This collection is well 
adapted for the general reader, altho ar- 
tistically a number of the illustrations 
will not satisfy the closer student. 

Still more popular than the preceding 
is the ambitious but somewhat disap- 
pointing “Tausendbilder-bibel,” of which 
about one-third has now been pub- 





lished by the Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, of 
Stuttgart, the whole to cost, bound, 16 
marks. The object of this edition is to 


furnish one thousand Bible illustrations, 


none of them original, but reproductions 
of the best specimens of Christian art of 
all ages and nations. It appears, how- 
ever, that special favor is shown to mod- 
ern Bible illustrators, who so far have 
furnished about two-thirds of the pic- 
tures. German painters are naturally 
preferred, but the English and Ameri- 
cans are not overlooked. The reproduc- 
tion is not in all cases such as could be 
expected from so famous an art and pub- 
lishing house; especially are many pic- 
tures too small. But nowhere else will 
there be found in such completeness and 
abundance the wealth of Scripture illus- 
trations that the artists of many centu- 
ries and countries have produced. The 
value is enhanced by the fact that his- 
torical data for each picture ‘accompany 
the same. 

The famous Berlin Old Testament 
specialist, Professor Hermann L. Strack, 
has associated with himself Julius Kurth, 
in the preparation of an illustrated edi- 
tion of the New Testament, published 
by Grund, of Berlin, for ‘six marks, and 


a “ prachtausgabe ” for 9 marks. The . 


price is phenomenally small, when it is 
remembered that we have here 79 excel- 
lent illustrations on 56 plates, technically 
finely executed. The pictures are in- 
tended to illustrate consecutively the life 
of Christ, even without any accompany- 
ing text—in other words, a Picture Bible 
within the Bible. The selection is almost 
entirely made from ‘classical sources, 
only Cornelius, Thorwaldsen and Kaul- 
bach of the moderns being represented. 
Another edition of the New Testa- 
ment by Nikolaus Miiller, and the 
Palestine specialist, Dr. Benzinger, the 
editor of the Journal of the German 
Palestine Society, has been published in 
Berlin, costing only 3 marks, bound, al- 
tho it contains 97 illustrations and charts. 
It is published in remembrance of the 
dedication of the “Church of Our 
Savior” in Jerusalem, attended by the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany, in 
October, 1898. The object of this edi- 
tion is rather scholarly and in the inter- 
ests of Bible interpretation, pictures of 
biblical scenes. and sceneries, of sacred 
places and objects, that will enable the 
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reader better to understand the text. It 
is thus modeled after the “ Illustrirte 
Handbibel,” published in 1889, by Pfeil- 
stuecker, in Berlin, with about 1,000 il- 
lustrations of this kind, costing in second 
edition 17.50 marks. Of Mueller and 
Benziger’s edition the Old Testament 
has also just recently appeared at a cost 
of 8 marks. The only objection that 
could be urged against the value of some 
of these pictures as aids to interpretation 
is that they represent rather the modern 
than the ancient land and people of the 
Bible. 5 

For the present year, when thousands 
and thousands are engaged in the study 
of the Life of Christ, nothing more mag- 
nificent in the line of illustrations of the 
life of the Savior could be found than 
“Die Vier Evangelien,” published by 
Vellhagen und Klasing, of Bielefeld and 
Leipzig. It is a collection of more than 
a hundred ‘reproductions of classical Ger- 
man, Italian and Dutch masterpieces 
from the fourteenth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, onthe life and doings of the Savior. 
These have been collected from mu- 
seums, churches and private collections 
from all over:the world, and being re- 
produced in a manner equal to the pro- 
ductions of any art publishing house of 
the world, they present a Picture Life of 
Christ such as for real merit and worth 
cannot be paralleled in the literature of 
any other people. Full explanations ac- 
company every picture. This magnifi- 
cent folio volume is really a history of 
Christian art in pictures. Cost 48 
marks, unbound. 


NoTES ON THE BACON-SHAKESPEARE 
Question. By Charles Allen. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 
It has seemed to us that too much dig- 
nified attention has been paid to the so- 
called Bacon-Shakespeare controversy. 
There has: never been anything like a 
reasonable foundation for the claim that 
Bacon wrote, or had anything to do with 
writing, the Shakespeare plays.. But one 
good has come of the discussion, name- 
ly, a more careful examination of all the 
facts directly or remotely bearing upon 
Shakespeare’s life, character, education, 
sources of knowledge and genius. Mr. 
Allen’s book is a compact, logical and 
dispassionate study in which these facts 
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are sifted and grouped with admirable 
cleverness and clearness. It is a com- 
pendium of information about Shake- 
speare, his time, the stage, the origin of 
the plays, his associates and his activi- 
ties. All the arguments pro and con 
touching the Bacon claim are briefly and 
adequately considered and disposed of, 
not in a polemical spirit, but with a rea- 
sonable and logical array of facts and a 
judicial fairness of presentation. All 
of the chief authorities are referred to 
and their conclusions stated. The notes 
of reference and the indices are very full, 
so that the student will have little trou- 
ble in finding and consulting the works 
of most use to him in pursuing the 
course of inquiry suggested. For the 
general reader Mr. Allen’s treatise seems 
to us just the guide needed to lead him 
by the shortest route to.a clear and sat- 
isfactory impression of what is known 
about the subjects treated. 


REMINISCENCES OF Morris STEINERT. 
Compiled and Arranged by Jane Marlin: 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
Mr. Steinert’s name is a household word 
in the musical circles of this country 
and in many of Europe’s most notable 
ones. What with his practical interests 
in music and his magnificent collection 
of antique instruments, he has here writ- 
ten a delightful little autobiography. It 
is always pleasant to read the story, sim- 
ply and sincerely told, of a simple, sin- 
cere, useful and successful life, in art. 
Certainly such a life has been that of the 
originator and owner of the Steinert Col- 
lection. Mr. Steinert was born in a 
small Bavarian village, Scheinfeld—a 
pretty name—in 1831; and his career 
has been one of industry, of integrity, 
of a fine feeling for the innermost ele- 
ments in music as an art, along with his 
thorough business progressiveness. The 
book is so entertaining and it rings with 
such a silver note of manly honesty that 
one is tempted to quote a dozen anecdotes 
from Mr. Steinert’s endless memorabilia 
of “things done, men seen, and time 
that’s run,” in music’s wide world. But 
that must not be. We refer the reader 
to a personal story of unflagging and 
magnetic liveliness, musical interest, 
written with the spontaneity of a boy 
and the experience in art of an uncom- 
mon man. 
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Cuorpin: THE Man anv His Mv- 
sic. By James Huneker. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons.) Within a 
few years, the writing, as a musical spe- 
cialist, of Mr. James Huneker has be- 
gun to win that notice which its attract- 
ive and forceful individuality deserves. 
The temperamental style is a somewhat 
perilous equation in criticism—at least 
in English musical criticism. Mr. Hune- 
ker is emphatically a temperamentalist 
in his best and freest literary manner. 
But in the instance of the author of 
‘** Mezzotints in Modern Music;” a vol- 
ume of essays which appeared about a 
year ago, and in this.new particular and 


complete study, Mr. Huneker shows, 


not merely that vivacity of imagination 
and dexterity of phrase that, from the 
first, were traits of his essayistic side; 
but proves to us the insight into things 
as they are, the care to obtain the right 
viewpoints, the esthetic and literary 
balance which go toward making the 
kind of biography responsible as well 
as readable. The present book is more 
a manual, a guide, an exquisitely sym- 
pathetic and suggestive work on Cho- 
pin’s music itself, form by form and 
phase by phase, than an extended per- 
sonal review. The biographic First Part 
of the volume, dealing with the per- 
sonality and history of Chopin, the 
man, is subordinate to a Second Part in 
which the Polish composer’s works are 
analyzed from the standpoint of a pian- 
istic interpreter—a poetical one ever. 
But in the biography of five chapters is 
embodied the most definitive story of 
the Polish composer yet published in 
English. The sketch, indeed, has only 
one rival in any other tongue. It is a 
masterly little delivery of all of Chopin’s 
identity that the world at large, or even 
the world of musicians at large, has yet 
met. Mr. Huneker has made Chopin 
live before our eyes and minds as he 
was; not as he has seemed to one or 
another careless, fanciful, unperceiving 
or disingenuous Chopinist, of whom there 
have been so many. The history is told 
truthfully, with perfect charm as a nar- 
_ rative and with all essential completeness. 
Not less valuable and of inexhaustible 
suggestion is Mr. Huneker’s review of 
the musician quite as a musician. The 
most poetical of modern composers for 
the pianoforte has found here a com- 
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mentator, poetical, and yet virile. The 
discussion of what is hidden in a ballade 
or a polonaise is made vivid and prob- 
able with a brilliancy of the sentimental 
argument that captivates even if it does 
not always convince. In short, Mr. 
Huneker has written a remarkable, char- 
acteristic and valuable book—in point 
of view and literary finish quite the mu- 
sical book of the hour; and when the 
hour passes, it must needs be an alto- 
gether exceptional successor in the same 
field who, in studying Chopin’s life, 
character and unique, bisexual place in 
his art, will make Mr. Huneker’s work 
seem pale in color and less appealing 
in design. Chopin is a type, a flower 
of music quite by himself; and here his 
biographer and psychologist has won 
golden honors indeed. 


Ben Krnc’s Verse. Edited by Nixon 
Waterman. Introduction by John Mc- 
Govern. Biography by Opie Read. 
(Chicago: Forbes & Co. $1.25.) We 
are not surprised to learn that these 
verses are in their eighth edition. Ben 
King was a rare humorist and a fascinat- 
ing man, as well as a poet of the school 
of Riley and Field. Some of his rimed 
fooling is of exquisite quality as ‘such. 
What could be better than 

“Nothing to do but work, 
Nothing to eat but food, 


Nothing to wear but clothes 
To keep one from going nude.” 


All through his verses sparkles and snaps 
the pure spirit of irresponsible, incorri- 
gible and unpremeditated fun. We can- 
not say that he was much of a poet in the 
best sense ; what he wrote belongs to the 
small body of extraordinary song which 
the Muses had no hand in making; but 
as it is extraordinary, so it holds us un- 
der a spell of legitimate fascination. 


Moops AND OTHER VERSES. By Ed- 
ward Robeson Taylor. (San Francisco: 
D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard. $1.25.) 
Mr. Taylor’s style suggests much reading 
of the English classics. He is a thought- 
ful and somewhat philosophical poet, 
rarely rising above the quiet surface of 
things, but often diving deep below. 
Many of his moods are very fittingly and 
symmetrically expressed. Some transla- 
tions or adaptations are excellently done, 
and scattered through the book are a few 
lyrics notably good in their. way. Mr. 
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Taylor strikes a chord of human sym- 
pathy, even in his least artistic pieces, 
and his motto seems to be 
“None there is who carinot move 
The world a little with his love.” 
The publishers have given these poems 
a very attractive dress. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
Glasgow. (New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50.) In some of its 
lines Ellen Glasgow’s new story com- 
mands immediate and unqualified praise. 
While it is not especially notable as lit- 
erature, and while the opening chapters 
lack magnetic attractiveness, there soon 
sets in a current of strenuous and inter- 
esting life which flows forcefully on to 
the somewhat tragic end. It is a story 
of Virginia life since the war, a story of 
political ambition, love, rivalry, victory 
and downfall. Many of the scenes are 
brilliantly effective, and the air of Vir- 
ginia circulates freely between them. 


PRACTICAL AGITATION.. By John Jay 
Chapman. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.25.) Whatever Mr. 
Chapman takes up for discussion is sure 
to be treated with manly vigor. He 
makes his writing attractive, not by mere 
phrasing and pretty paragraphs, but with 
the force of clear thinking and adequate 
statement. He has knowledge; he is 
right-minded ; the cause of truth seems 
to him worthy of strenuous defense. We 
feel, while reading his earnest, almost 
passionate, pleas for a wholesome per- 
sonal influence, that we are receiving the 
message of a strong and good man. Here 
and there we may be content to range 
ourselves with the conservatives who lack 
faith in his intense radicalism; but even 
in differing with him one enjoys the fine 
suggestiveness and wholesome enthu- 
siasm of his pages. “ Election Time,” 
“Between Elections,” ‘“ The Masses,” 
“Literature,” and “ Principles,” are es- 
says that will leave a long-lingering im- 
pression of a vigorous, thoughtful and 
pure spirit. Mr. Chapman believes in 
education by personal contact, by the in- 
fluence of character, by the earnest and 
steady agitation of unselfishness. His 
words tell; they strike like- well aimed 
shots, and his thoughts have the unmis- 
takable quality of sincerity and spon- 
taneity. Practical Agitation is a richly 
suggestive and instructive book. 


By Ellen 
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Bive Jackets or ’98.. A History’ of 
the Spanish-American War. By Willis 
John Abbot. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50.) A book like. this has its 
It is readable, it has illustrations 
of the best sort, and the historical mat- 
ter in it is well chosen and cleverly ar- 
ranged. Among the many books about 
our war with Spain it takes an honorable 
place. . The future historian will consult 
it with profit. We could not say more or 
less about it. War literature is becom- 
ing a burden. 


DRAKE AND His YEOMEN. By James 
Barnes. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company.) The sub-title of this ro- 
mance gives a pretty good outline of 
what the reader may expect. It runs thus: 
A True Accounting of the Character and 
Adventures of Sir Francis Drake, as 
told by Sir Matthew Mounsell, his Friend 
and Follower. Wherein also is set forth 
much of the Narrator's Private History. 
Thus forewarned the astute romance 
lover will immediately sniff a salt odor 
from the buccaneer seas and hear afar 
the clash of cutlasses, the deep bass roar 
of boarding orders and the cracking of 
refractory skulls. A colored frontispiece 
shows up the fleet with all sails set. 


Jonnnie. By E. O. Laughlin. (In- 
dianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Com- 
pany.) The sketches of boys and boy- 
life here given, with Johnnie as the cen- 
ter of attraction, are breezily touched 
into genuine life by the simplest meth- 
ods of art. What a hearty boy feels, 
thinks, does, desires, experiences, could 
not be more naively and honestly por- 
trayed within the limitations set. Some 
faithful illustrations go with the pen 
sketches. 

THe Cartp’s NaMe. By Julian Mc- 
Cormick. (New York: William H. 
Young & Co. 5ocents.) This is a col- 
lection of nearly five hundred “ uncom- 
mon and beautiful names ” for children. 
The author prefaces the lists with an in- 
teresting essay on the tasteful use of 
Christian names. Each name in the lists 
is followed by a short note giving a 
sketch of the most noted person, ancient 
or modern, who has borne it. Aside from 
the main purpose of suggesting a name 
for the baby, the book has some value as 
a dictionary of celebrities, saints, mar- 
tyrs, and the likes. 
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Literary Notes. 


_ “To Have anp To Hotp” has entered upon 
its two hundredth thousand. 


....Preston & Rounds Co., of Providence, 
R. I., announce the early publication of “ Early 
Connecticut Homes,” by Norman M. Isham 
and Albert F. Brown, architects. 


....lhe Criterion says a romance by the 
late Edward Bellamy has just been discov- 
ered. It is entitled “The Duke of Stock- 
bridge,” ‘and will shovtly be published by a 
New York house. 


.... Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press 
four farces by Mr. Howells. They are entitled 
“ Bride Roses,” “ Indian Gives,” “‘ The Smok- 
ing Car,” and “ Room 45.” They have never 
before been published in book form. 


....-Mr. A. R. Dugmore, who has been for 
a number of years taking camera pictures of 
live birds, their nests, their young, and, char- 
acteristic poses, has just published through 
Doubleday & McClure Co. a profusely illus- 
trated book entitled ‘ Bird Homes.” 


....Paderewski, an article from whom we 
print elsewhere in this issue, is now working 
upon “ The Century Library of Music,” of 
which he is editor in chief. It will be printed 
, by the Century Co. in twenty volumes, and the 
first volume is to appear in September. 


....The Macmillan Company will publish 
at an early date a book on Acetylene, giving 
a history of the origin, properties and applica- 
tion of the gas. From the same publishers 
will also soon be ready Mr. James Lane Al- 
len’s new book, “ The Reign of Law.” 


....LThe Boston publishing house of Small, 
Maynard & Co. has been reorganized. Dr. 
Isaac Hull Platt now becomes the President of 
the organization, and Mr. Herbert Small re- 
tires owing to ill-health. Mr. John Miley be- 
comes Vice-President, Lawrence Maynard re- 
mains Treasurer, and Bliss Carman is director. 


.... The first Boer War article from the pen 
of Richard Harding Davis will appear in next 
month’s Scribner’s. Mr. Davis has been with 
Buller and was present at the relief of Lady- 
smith. John La Farge will also contribute to 
the same issue an article on “ Coloring Statu- 
ary and Architecture.” 


....What is no doubt the largest catalog 
of theological works ever sent out by a book- 
selling firm has recently been issued by the 
house of Burgersdijk & Niermans, in Leyden. 
It covers 760 pages and contains 19,719 num- 
bers, all from the department of theology. ~ A 
supplement of 44 pages contains the portraits 
of 1,024 theologians of all times and countries, 
and an appendix with 65 pages contains sev- 
eral indexes. Old Dutch theology is especially 
well represented. The collection constitutes 
the combined libraries of half a dozen recently 
deceased Dutch theologians, including Kuenen, 
Land and others. This unique catalog is a 


bibliographical publication of permanent value, 
and is sold at about 70 cents. 





: Pebbles. 


“ Encianp is fighting at very close qtaf- 


ters just now.” “ Where?” “In Ashanti.”— . 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Smith: “ Every Englishman is willing to 
bear arms for his country.” Brown: “ Yes, 
and every Scotchman is willing to bare legs.”— 
Chicago News. 


...-No doubt Mr. Carnegie is right in say- 
ing trusts are good things for the poor, but 
comparatively few. poor persons are able to get 
one.—The Detroit News. 


....Gladys: “Dorothy scarcely ever goes 
out now.” Blanche: ‘“ Disappointed in love?” 
Gladys: “ No; she’s making.a fad of devotion 
to her family.”—Chicago Record. 


....“‘ Papa, you took the scientific course in 
college, didn’t you?” “ Yes, dear; I spent two 
years on science.” ‘“‘ When you look in the 
mirror the left side of your face appears to be 
on the right side, and the right side seems to 
be the left. The looking glass reverses 
it, doesn’t it?” “ Yes.” ‘ Then why doesn’t 
it reverse the top and bottom of your face in 
the same way?” “ Why—er—ah——’—Ex- 
change. 


....*I will ask you now,” the attorney for 
the prosecution said to the witness, “ if the de- 
fendant in this case confessed to you his mo- 
tive in shooting the deceased.” “ Hold on!” 
interposed the attorney for the defense. . “I 
object.” “I only want to find out whether——” 
“T object!” Legal wrangle of half an hour. 
“The witness may answer,” ruled the Judge. 
“ Now, then, sir, I will ask you again. Did or 
did not the prisoner confess to you his motive 
in shooting the deceased?” “ He did.” “ What 
was it?” “ He wanted to kill him.”—Chicago 
Tribune. , 


....For the aid and guidance of the Cuban 
teachers who are coming to Harvard this sum- 
mer the faculty has adopted the following 
House and Yard Rules: 1: Every student is 
responsible for the maintenance of the paper 
on the wall of his room. 2. No student shall 
keep monkeys, parrots or tame tarantulas in a 
college dormitory. 3. No sword, pistol or ma- 
chete practice is allowed in the yard or on 
grounds immediately belonging to a dormitory 
or other college building. 4. No student shall 
go to chapel barefooted. 5. No student shall 
sharpen his stiletto upon the statue of John 
Harvard.—Harvard Lampoon. 


.... Reporter (with notebook): “ Please tell 
me, madam, what caused the trouble between 
the two neighbors.” Excited Woman: “Yes, 
sir. There had been bad blood between them 
for a long time. That’s what I was saying to 
Mrs. Peddicord no longer ago than yesterday. 
I siz to Mrs. Peddicord, I siz, ‘ sure as you live, 
Mrs. Peddicord,’ I siz, ‘them two men’ll have 
a fight one of these days,’ I siz. ‘Now you 
mark my words,’ I siz, ‘I know them two 
men,’ I siz, ‘and before you and me are 
twenty-four hours older,’ I siz——’_ Reporter: 
“My instructions, ma’am, are to keep this 
story inside four columns. Please tell me 
what you know about it.”—Chicago Tribune. 












What the President Should Do. 


THE news from Havana shows that 
the Government there, with the help of 
the Government at Washington, is striv- 
ing earnestly to detect all the frauds in 
which Neely and his confederates were 
engaged, and to bring the guilty to pun- 
ishment. More arrests, new confes- 
sions, and fresh discoveries of wrong- 
doing are proof of this commendable ac- 
tivity. They also disclose the magni- 
tude and character of the demoralization 
which had been spreading in the island’s 
postal service like an infectious disease. 
This is something more serious in every 
way than the embezzlement of $100,000, 
more or less, by one employee of the 
Government. The arrests, the confes- 
sions, the reports concerning Neely’s 
customs frauds and his dealings with 
postmasters, the increase of salaries, the 
unwarranted payment of Cuban funds 
for the expenses of high officers who 
have not been arrested, together with 
other incidents, make a scandal of such 
proportions that it promises to play a 
part of considerable importance in the 
approaching political campaign. There 
is abundant proof of the dishonesty of 
certain civil officers; there is also evi- 
dence of an extravagant use of public 
funds by others, and of a deplorable lax- 
ity in supervision. The disease had 
spread far beyond the office held by 
Neely. For the suppression of it there 
is needed something more than the pros- 
ecution of him and the other men now in 
custody. 

The foremost issues in the coming 
campaign will be questions relating to 
our new possessions. With respect to 
these the position of the ‘party opposing 
the Government has not been very sharp- 
ly defined. These disclosures in Ha- 
vana will tend to mark out the dividing 
lines more clearly; they may also in- 
crease the number of those who call 
themselves Anti-Imperialists. We are 


confident that a majority of the Ameri- 
can people have approved the policy of 
the President concerning the Philip- 
But we believe a majority would 


pines. 
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vote against keeping any of the islands 
acquired from Spain if they should be 
convinced that the government of them 
must be characterized. by such dishon- 
esty, laxity and extravagance in the use 
of public funds for private purposes as 
have been disclosed in the postal service 
of Cuba. It is well to remember that 
there has been no polling of the nation’s 
vote on this question of territorial ex- 
pansion. Many have been forming their 
opinions slowly, shaping them under the 
influence of current events. With some, 
this affair in Cuba will shave weight 
enough to turn the scale. How many 
will thus be affected? The number of 
them will depend upon the course of the 
Government in the immediate future. It 
may not be large enough, in any event, 
to endanger the supremacy of the Repub- - 
lican party at a time when the defeat of 
that party would depress our industries 
and work a deplorable change in na- 
tional policy concerning the results of the 
recent war. But can we be sure that it 
will not be sufficient to cause great anx- 
iety, at least ? 

Undoubtedly the President grieves 
over this depressing situation in Cuba, 
as he would if it should be ascertained 
that a similar laxity prevailed in any 
branch of the public service on some 
other island. His purpose has been to 
administer his trust in Cuba for the ben- 
efit and improvement of the people; to 
show them the practical value of good 
government, and induce them to profit 
by the example. It has also been his 
aim to govern the Filipinos honestly and 
to prepare them for a liberal measure of 
home rule. There has been no mixture 
of greed and selfish commercialism in 
his policy, and this is also true of a vast 
majority of the members of his party 
who have held up his hands, We be- 
lieve that no American is more deeply 
pained than Mr. McKinley is to-day on 
account of what has taken place at Ha- 
vana, not merely because these disclos- 
ures may affect the fortunes of his party, 
but because wrong has been done. But 
he must know that he did not set up the 
safeguards that would have given Cuba 
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a good postal service, altho they might 
not have insured the honesty of every 
employee. 

The civil service there and on all the 
other islands should have been taken out 
of politics. That is the lesson of the his- 
tory of colonial government. It has 
been pointed out persistently by the best 
authorities ever since our new posses- 
sions were acquired. It was urged upon 
his attention by the earnest recommenda- 
tion of Secretary Root. And yet he per- 
mitted the postal service in Cuba so to 
be organized that the funds were in- 
trusted to a man who had no knowledge 
of postal affairs, a .bankrupt politician 
whose latest venture has been the unsuc- 
cessful management of a provincial com- 
ic opera company ! 

The President has full power to ap- 
ply a remedy, and it is his duty to use 
that power at once. He should call upon 
the Civil Service Commissioners to -as- 
sist him, as the law requires them to do, 
in preparing rules for a strict applica- 
tion of the merit system to the civil serv- 
ice in Cuba and on all the islands recent- 
ly added to our territory. We under- 
stand that he does not need a line of new 
legislation to enable him to do this; but 
if the aid of Congress is required, he 
ought straightway to call for it, and the 
Republican majority ought to see that it 
would be better for the Senate and the 
House to sit in Washington all summer 
than to adjourn without giving him all 
possible help. Justice and the honor of 
the nation demand this reform; and no 
other question now in sight has so much 
practical politics in it. 


2 
‘“Forbidding to Marry.” 


THE old Pharisees had a rabbinic rule 
which they called “Fencing the Law.” 
In their zeal to obey the whole law they 
were careful to go a little beyond it. 
Thus if the law said that no more than 
forty stripes should be given to a culprit, 
they made it thirty-nine. The system 
was applied with the utmost strictness to 
every smallest requirement. 

Such is the spirit which now, in some 
quarters, insists on going beyond the 
scriptural rule as to the marriage of di- 
vorced persons. Because our Lord al- 
lows divorce, with right of remarriage, 
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for only one cause, infidelity, some peo- 
ple now, in their zeal to obey, forbid Te- 
marriage even then, so long as the guilty 
party is living. St. Paul assumed that 
desertion was infidelity, and so allowed 
remarriage after willful desertion, but 
they do not agree with St. Paul; he is 
not strict enough for them. They must 
fence the law.” 

The subject is now very sharply be- 
fore the public through the action of 
Dr. Morgan, rector of the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, in this city. A man and 
a woman applied to him for marriage, 
the woman being declared by the intend- 
ing husband to be a widow. That was 
not true, as she had obtained a divorce 
from her husband, on scriptural grounds, 
and her divorced husband was still liv- 
ing. It is surprising that Dr. Morgan, 
who knew the parties, and who had en- 
gaged to marry them, did not know the 
fact, but he declares that he did not, and 
he must be believed. The parties came, 
with all their friends, to the church for 
the wedding, and the wedding march 
was being played on the organ, when Dr. 
Morgan, who had now received evidence 
that the divorced husband was still alive, 
refused to perform the ceremony, and 
they went over to a building near by, 
and scurried around for a clergyman 
who was less nice in the matter. 

Dr. Morgan’s refusal, which might 
have been justified by the falsehood told 
him, was based on no law of the Epis- 
copal Church. That Church, by its 
rules, allows the marriage of the inno- 
cent party when the divorce has been ob- 
tained for infidelity to the marriage 
vows. To be sure an attempt is now 
making to persuade the next General 
Convention to “fence the law,” and a 
quarter of the bishops and clergy of that - 
Church have signed a declaration oppos- 
ing “the marriage of any person sepa- 
rated by divorce, so long as the partner is 
living, whether such person be innocent 
or guilty.” Bishop Potter’s name is not 
signed to that declaration, nor is that of 
Dr. Morgan, altho both received it; but 
it is understood that the Bishop has late- 
ly changed his position on the subject 
and now favors the “ fence,” and Dr. 
Morgan’s action shows that he also now 
favors the proposed rule, 

But it is a bad rule. Marriage is the 
natural and morally safe state for men 
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and women. General consent allows 
that causes which necessarily and per- 
manently annul marriage should allow 
divorce, and permanent divorce ought to 
allow remarriage. The Church cannot 
in these matters go against common 
sense. If a man drives his wife from 
his home by his cruelty, she should be 
allowed to obtain legal divorce with 
right of remarriage, and the conscience 
of the people, enlightened by Christian- 
ity, and put into law in nearly every 
State, allows it, and certainly this is 
true in the case of unfaithfulness to 
marriage vows. To forbid remarriage 
is not merely anti-scriptural, but evident- 
ly wrong and tends to encourage license 
and immorality. We cannot too strongly 
oppose those who oppose marriage. 
“Forbidding to marry” is one of the 
scriptural signs of the coming of the 
Antichrist. 
a 


Consular Reform. 


THE bill for the reorganization of the 
consular service, as reported from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
has some serious defects which were not 
to be found in the original bill supported 
by the Chambers of Commerce and sub- 
mitted to Congress by Mr. Garfield and 
his associates. The reported bill con- 
tains no clause relating to dismissals, and 
the. clause concerning admission to the 
service has been so changed by the com- 
mittee that the machinery provided by it 
could easily be made subservient to party 
exigencies. 

The original bill submitted by Mr. 
Garfield provided for a board of exam- 
iners, consisting of an officer of the State 
Department, a Consul, and the Civil 
Service Commission; the purpose of 
those who framed it being to bring to 
bear an expert knowledge of the needs of 
the service fromthe point of view of the 
home office, and a similar knowledge 
from the point of view of the foreign 
service, together with a preponderance of 
voting power and supervision in a per- 
manent non-partisan body accustomed 
to conducting examinations. [n the bill 


as reported, however, the Civil Service 
Commission is eliminated, and the ex- 
amining board is to consist of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, some other officer 
of the State Department, and a Consul. 
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It is true that under the terms of the bill 
applicants can be admitted to the service- 
only by appointment to the lowest grade 
(Consuls of the sixth class, salary 
$1,800), and,that there is provision for 


‘broadly competitive examinations; but 


when consular officers can be forced out 
of the service, admission to the lowest 
grade will not surely prevent almost im- 
mediate promotion and practically an ar- 
bitrary assignment. 

An examining board constituted ac- 
cording to the provisions of the reported 
bill might, under some administrations, 
be of scarcely any value. There is al- 
ready in existence a board for the exami- 
nation of persons appointed to the Con- 
sular service.. Does any one assert that 
its examinations are all that can be de- 
sired? A board appointed under the re- 
quirements of the committee’s bill might 
be not more effective for reform. __ 

The enactment of the bill as it stands 
would give us a Consular service much 
superior to the present service in the mat- 
ter of scientific arrangement; but rivet- 
ed upon the service thus improved would 
be a system of appointment which would 
become partisan. It might be impos- 
sible to obtain further improvement. for 
many years to come. There is great 
need of the reform which the authors of 
the original bill sought to accomplish. 
All who realize how much it is to be de- 
sired, and who see the defects in the re- 
ported bill, should use their influence to 
procure the amendments suggested by 
the changes which the Senate Committee 


has made. 
a 


The Relief of Mafeking. 


Tue long siege and the relief of Mafe- 
king are but an incident in the South 
African war; they have very little to do 
with success on either side. There have 
been many more British soldiers carried 
as prisoners to Pretoria than constitute 
the whole garrison of Mafeking, officered 
by a mere Colonel. But sentiment tells 
in war as in everything else; and it was 
a sentimental’ duty to rescue Colonel 
Baden-Powell even at some risk of delay 
to the execution of the main plan of the © 
campaign; and Great Britain has done 
well to go wild over the’ rescue. It is to 
the credit of'a people to have hot feelings 
of sympathy, and to desire a good object 
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so strongly that they will shout them- 
selves hoarse over its achievement. 

It has been a brave defense. Colonel 
Baden-Powell was the right man to con- 
duct it, as was General White in Lady- 
smith and if not Colonel Kekewich at 
least Mr. Rhodes in Kimberley. Colonel 
Baden-Powell had all the shrewdness of 
an Indian scout, with all the intelligence 
and resourcefulness of an accomplished 
soldier. He has made a defense which 
will go down in history with the most 
famous of them all. It is amazing that 
with every chance in their .favor the 
Boers have not been able to capture one 
of the three towns to which they laid 
siege. It does not speak well for their 
military skill and prowess. 

But this all is not war, magnificent as 
jt is, but an incident of war. The seat of 
war is where the British armies are 
steadily pushing back, with their irre- 
sistible numbers, the diminishing regi- 
ments of the two republics. Already one 
of the two republics is overrun and con- 
quered, and its soldiers have mostly re- 
tired to their farms, giving up the con- 
flict. Its President has fled to his fourth 
capital in the northeast corner of the Free 
State, and before long he will pack up 
his archives and trek over the Transvaal 
border, or escape to German Africa or 
South America. The Free State has 
been made the catspaw of the Transvaal. 
It has been wasted by both armies, while 
the Transvaal has suffered the loss of 
not a barn or hayrick. Now the advance 
guard of the British army is crossing 
the Vaal, and coincidently with it we 
hear of the likelihood that the Boers will 
sue for peace. It may be so, for there 
is absolutely no chance for anything else 
than the slaughter of their burghers and 
the devastation of their homes. 

But with the likelihood of defeat, why 
did the two republics ever go to war? 
They entered on it with light hearts, as if 
they could ride their horses to Capetown 
as easily as they could trot unopposed 
through the Drakensberg passes to New- 
castle and Glencoe. They were mightily 
deceived. They believed that all Cape 
Colony would rise to welcome them, 
and that British reinforcements could 
be shut off from the shore. They 
believed that instantly on their first 
victories France and Russia and Ger- 
many would recognize their independ- 


ence, and would either declare war 
against Great Britain or command her 
to withdraw from the Cape. They were 
sure that America would be all on their 
side, for had not the prophets of pleas- 
ant things told them that the United 
States was mortal foe to England? But 
every promise made by their represent- 
atives in Europe or America has been 
falsified by the event and every hope 
dashed. On every side the Boer armies 
are retreating, and the next advance will 
speedily bring General Roberts’s army 
within reach of Johannesburg and Pre- 
toria. The Boers may make a futile re- 
sistance, but on every side they are out- 
numbered and outflanked. It is of no 
use for them to fight more, The Cen- 
taurs stand no chance against the La- 
bithe. A speedy collapse of the war is 


robable. 
" J 


Some New X-Rays. 


THE discovery of the X-rays was a 
wonder of more than nine days’ duration, 
but they have long since sunk as deep- 
ly into the commonplace as telephones 
and electric lights. Scientists, however, 
have been busy ever since on the prob- 
lems of their character and production, 
and the last few months have shown 
some startling mysteries. 

The most remarkable thing about X- 
rays is not the fact that you can see 
through the human body by their means, 
but that they will discharge electricity, 
either positive or negative, from any 
body on which they fall. That is, the 
rays make the air a conductor while 
they are passing through it. Another 
peculiarity about them is that they can- 
not be turned from their course ; they can 
neither be reflected nor refracted by mir- 
ror or lens. This indicates that they are 
of quite a different nature from the 
transverse vibtations of ether which in- 
clude the electric waves used in wireless 
telegraphy, the heat and light waves ane 
the ultra-violet or photographic rays 
which all behave alike except for the dif- 
ference in wave length. 

Becquerel has found that rays very 
similar to the X-rays are given off by 
some uranium compounds, and in the last 
few weeks Monsieur and Madame Cu- 
rie have discovered several very active 
kinds of radiant matter, which emit rays 
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that can be photographed through wood, 
flesh or thin metal plates, and which 
make air a conductor. Three new ele- 
ments are claimed—radium, polonium 
and actinium—on account of their ra- 
diant energy. Some of these Becquerel 
rays differ from the Rontgen rays in 
that they are deflected by the magnet like 
the cathode rays inside the Crookes tube. 

It is now thought that the Becquerel 
rays are not ether waves at all, but are 
streams of minute particles of matter 
charged with negative electricity. Thus 
we return in this case almost to the old 
corpuscular theory of light which New- 
ton maintained’so persistently. The ob- 
jection naturally suggests itself that if 
the rays are composed of particles of 
matter there would be a loss of weight 
from the radiating body, but Curie cal- 
culates that at the rate of discharge some 
millions of years would pass before a 
weight of one milligram would be lost. 
The extreme minuteness of the> pro- 
jected particles carrying electricity has 
led to the suggestion that they are small- 
er than atoms, so the discovery of the 
X-rays is likely to cause a revolution in 
both physics and chemistry. 


a 


The Australian Commonwealth. 


THE presentation in Parliament last 
week by Mr. Chamberlain of the Aus- 
tralian. Commonwealth Bill marks an 
epoch in the life, not only of those cok 
onies, but of the British Empire. It is 
much that the rivalries and jealousies 
of those States should be subordinated 
to a common interest; but it is more 
that they should be welded together 
with other States into a still greater con- 
federation, which, tho called an em- 
pire, is Imperial only in name. Of what 


-it means to the Australians themselves 


we can form some idea as we look back 
over the century and more since our own 
“original States” combined for the 
same general purposes. Its significance 
to Great Britain and the sister colonies, 
in America, South Africa, Asia and else- 
where appears in the intense interest 
which has followed every step of the 
way, from the early suggestion to the 
later fulfilment. 

It is not, however, Australia, or Great 
Britain, or the other colonies alone that 
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are deeply interested and concerned in 
the accomplishment of this purpose. For 
the rest of the worid, it is something 
far more than the material prosperity 
of one or more districts even of a con- 
tinent. 

The great significance lies in the proof 
it gives of increasing power in the 
hands of an educated, self-relying, self- 
governing people. It is illustrated not 
so much by the mere fact of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution as by the rela- 
tion which the new Commonwealth sus- 
tains to the Imperial confederation of 
which it becomes a part, and ‘by the 
bearing toward it of those Imperial in- 
terests. That the Australian States 
should unite is not a strange thing. 
Many such unions have taken place. 
What is new is the attitude toward this 
union of the central power which might 
be supposed to be hesitant in regard to 
even a hint of waiving its own peculiar 
privileges. That attitude is one of cor- 
dial approval, and evident desire to do 
nothing that can dampen the ardor of the 
new State. — 

The most important element in the 
consideration of the bill was that involved 
in the section on the judiciary. The first 
convention, at Adelaide, in the desire’ to 
secure complete autonomous rule, 
dropped all possible appeal to any other 
than a Commonwealth Supreme Court. 
The Queen was the sole bond of union 
between the new State and the mother 
country. It, however, became evident 
that under the conditions of relations 
with other sections there. must be some 
court higher than this, unless those rela- 
tions were to be practically severed and 


-an Australian virtually cease to be a 


British subject. The Melbourne Con- 
vention, therefore, allowed appeal to the 
“Queen in Council” in the case of ex- 
ternal interests affecting other States, 
tho retaining control over all external 
action on the part of the Commonwealth. 

The terms, however, were somewhat 
vague, and when the matter came up be- 
fore the English Government it became 
clear at once that there was here the pos- 
sibility of a serious divergence between 
Commonwealth and Imperial ‘interests, 
and the necessity of arranging some 
method of keeping the two in harmony 
became apparent. Here is manifest the 
great change that has taken place, show- 
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ing that the lessons of a century and a 
third of a century ago have not been 
overlooked. There is also illustrated 
the peculiar advantage of the English 
unwritten constitution, relying for its 
power upon precedent, and flexible so 
as to be easily adapted to changing cir- 
ctmstances. Out of the almost forgot- 
ten Privy Council, theoretically active 
only through its Executive Committee, 
the Cabinet, it is proposed to frame a 
new court, with representatives from 
every part of the Empire. To this each 
_ part, kingdom, colony or Common- 
‘wealth, shall have the clear right of ap- 
peal. Unhanipered by local relations, 
its members will be able to judge fairly 
on the broader basis of the extended Em- 
pire, and serve as a bond of union be- 
tween the different parts. This, how- 
ever, is dependent upon popular voice, 
and the Parliament of Great Britain 
hesitated to force upon the people of 
Australia even a moderate measure es- 
sential to the preservation of the rela- 
tions between them. The result is that 
the Australian people seem ready to ac- 
accept the suggestion, and their dele- 
gates have already announced ah agree- 
ment on the lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals, allowing right of appeal on 
matters not purely Australian. 

One fact stands out clearly. Imperi- 
alism has a new meaning. The Em- 
peror is not a part of it. It no longer 
implies a personal rule, subjecting the 
people to its will. It is rather the popu- 
lar rule which has become supreme. The 
link that is to bind the different sections 
of the British Empire is no longer even 
the Queen, but a representative body, in 
which each section shall be suitably rep- 
resented, and which will continue even 
tho the Royal prerogative disappear. 
Here is one secret of the hostility to 
British development in Europe. Rus- 
sia foresees the time when her own peo- 
ple shall claim like power. The Con- 
tinental countries as yet scarcely realize 
the true meaning of the change, unable 
as yet to shake off entirely the traditions 
of their old Imperialism. They see the 
growth, but fail to see that it is a growth 
of the people’s power, with which they 
should be in sympathy. Some even in 
our own land are shortsighted enough 
not to rejoice in and sympathize with this 
step toward a truer conception of the 





fellowship of nations than has appeared. 


Even Mr. Chamberlain and his col- 


leagues, it may be conjectured, are build- 
ing wiser than they know. 


a 


New Zealand’s Remedy for 
Strikes. 


THE country is now suffering from 
an epidemic of strikes. Strikes are a 
misfortune to the strikers, to the em- 
ployers and to the public. They are a 
curse when accompanied by violence. 
Are they a necessary evil? 

Laborers do not strike for the sake of 
striking. It costs too much, and the 
risk of being beaten is considerable. 
Striking is the last resource when all 
else has failed. Nevertheless, it is 
through striking that labor chiefly gains 
its ends. Were organized labor less ag- 
gressive its power would be small in- 
deed. The sick fund, benefit policies 


and social functions are the least ad- — 


vantages of Organization. Strikes are 
the compelling weapons of labor. 

The employers and the public have lit- 
tle to gain from strikes. This needs no 
argument. Then why do not strikes 
cease, since everybody prefers other 
means of settlement? For the same 
reason that war does not cease, because 
neither individuals nor nations have yet 
really learned the peaceful way. The la- 
borers say they are willing to arbitrate, 
but they refuse to incorporate their 
unions under the State laws lest the de- 
cisions should go against them and they 
be held liable. The employers, on the 
other hand, do not like arbitration, for 
the convincing reason that they have 
“nothing to arbitrate,’ which means 
that they will not submit to “ dictation ” 
by the unions. Therefore when no 


agreement can be reached a strike oc- 


curs; and too frequently violence- is 
threatened and the troops are called out 
to prevent bloodshed- 

But this action unfortunately does not 
tend to stop strikes. It brings about 
just the opposite, as John Swinton shows 
elsewhere in this issue. Recourse to the 
militia is not solving the strike problem. 

The remedy. of conciliation and vol- 
untary arbitration has been tried, and it 
is undoubtedly a good thing, as far as it 
goes, altho-one of the Fabian Tracts says 
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“ Voluntary arbitration can be summed 
up as a universal failure.” Henry D. 
Lloyd in his recent book on “ A Coun- 
try Without Strikes” has shown that 
voluntary arbitration failed to prevent 
nine hundred strikes in Great Britain 
prior to 1897, while in Germany there 
were 482 strikes in 1896, which the In- 
dustrial Court had no power to prevent, 
and the New York State Board, in the 
same year settled only 5 of the 246 cases 
which came before it. On the other 
hand the Indiana Board in 1897-8 settled 
28 out of39 strikes and lockouts ; the Ohio 
Board 28 out of 36; and in 1896 the Mas- 
sachusetts Board 16 out of 29. 

If force and voluntary arbitration have 
failed to stop strikes, what of the only 
other remedy so far proposed? Com- 
pulsory arbitration has been in effect in 
New Zealand six years. Since then the 
colony has had no strikes. In fact, it is 
the only country in the world dering that 
period that has not thus suffered. We do 
not now argue in favor of compulsory 
arbitration for this country. There are 
reasons why it might not be wise to adopt 
such a reform here: But it is certain that 
compulsory arbitration has not there 
ruined industry, but, on-the contrary, 
has helped to make New Zealand “ a la- 
borers’ paradise.” Compulsory arbitra- 
tion does not prevent conciliation or vol- 
untary arbitration. It positively de- 
clares that if the two parties cannot agree 
among themselves they must resort to 
arbitration, not to strikes or lockouts. 

We commend the New Zealand law to 
the study of all progressive people, al- 
tho it must be remembered that as long 
as industry is conducted under the wage 
system (which Herbert Spencer says is 
a form of slavery), we may expect dis- 
putes between employers and employed. 
Compulsory arbitration, however, has 
stopped both strikes and violence in New 
Zealand. 4 


As another phase of the strike prob- 
lem we are glad to print the following 
letter from Professor Bemis: 


My article on “ The Ethical Side of Trade 
Unionism,” published in THe INDEPENDENT 
of May 3d, was written, at your request, be- 
fore the recent outbreak of violence in Chi- 
cago. Some readers, not knowing this fact, 
have wondered at my ignoring the very un- 
ethical character of such violence in connec- 
tion with trade unionism. I therefore take 
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this method of saying that I am as much op- 
posed to the exercise of violence by labor or- 


ganizations as is any one. It should always 
be severely dealt with. There is no doubt that 
considerable violence and terrorism has _ at- 
tended strikes in Chicago and some other 
places in the West. Two facts, however, 
must be noted: 1: Such violence is almost en- 
tirely confined to places where the well to do 
and powerful citizens have almost entirely 
ignored their duty as citizens, and where, in 
consequence, the police force, if not the en- 4 
tire city government, has become inefficient 
and rotten to the core. The famous Debs 
strike would not have been followed or at- 
tended by the buring of cars in Chicago, 
whether by union men, or, as in most cases, 
by roughs not connected with the unions, had 
not this condition of things prevailed in the 
police department. This I know, not only 
from personal observation, but from _ inti- 
mate acquaintance with high officials in the 
police department of that time. So to-day, 
while the present city government of Chi- 
cago has withstood the efforts of the street 
railway companies to secure enormously val- 
uable franchises for slight compensation, and 
while it has also built up a magnificent pub- 
lic electric light plant, now the largest public 
lighting plant in America, and one of the best, 
yet the people of the Windy City have per- 
mitted the police department to go from bad 
to worse, and many positions of influence at 
the City Hall and in offices connected with 
the enforcement of law have apparently been 
given to labor demagogs, not because they 
were the best fitted for the place, but in or- 
der that the political influence of these men 
in the unions might be secured. The remedy 
is civic reform, not the destruction of union- 
ism. There is an annual average of several 
new strikes a day throughout the year in this 
country, and not one in fifty is accompanied 
with violence. 2. In the second place, some of 
the leading trade union leaders that I have met 
in the East, and a considerable portion of the 
rank and file of organized labor in Chicago, 
so far as I can learn, denounce the recent out- 
break of violence there, and hope that public 
sentiment will be so aroused as to break the 
power of the small knot of leaders that have 
been largely responsible for whatever lawless- 
ness has occurred in that city during the pres- - 
ent labor troubles. Trade unionists here in 
the East are quick to understand that vio- 
lence destroys their chances of success. The 
lesson.is not lost upon them of how the re- 
cent Croton Aqueduct strike was doomed the 
moment the soldier from Mount Vernon was 
shot, supposedly by some ignorant Italian 
striker. It must be borne in mind that cer- 
tain classes of workmen and certain com- 
munities, as in some mining districts, do not 
look upon violence as any worse than we 
would look upon severe verbal castigation. 
When, however, we see how small a percent- 
age of organized labor is involved in this re- 
sort to the fist and the brickbat, the club and 
the revolver, we must see that not unionism 
but low civic development throughout the 
community is responsible for occasional in- 
stances or outbreaks of violence. 


ce 
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THE session of Congress is approach- 
ing its close, and there will be a great 
pressure upon it for discussion of legis- 
lation. _ But we hope there will be no ob- 
jection to the passage of the very im- 
portant bill offered in both the Senate 
and the House, providing for the proper 
marriage and registration of marriage 
among Indians. This is really the most 
important immediate matter for the wel- 
fare of the Indians that is now under 
consideration by their friends. Already 
more than fifty thousand Indians have 
had lands allotted to thém and become 
citizens of the United States, and the 
policy of the Government toward In- 
dians is to prepare them all for citizen- 
ship. Yet of the 56 Indian agencies still 
maintained not more than 8 or 9 keep any 
permanent records of the marriage of 
Indians; and no regulations have been 
made for licensing, performing, solem- 
nizing or recording Indian marriages 
among reservation or agency Indians. 
The bill before Congress provides ad- 
mirably for these objects. It recognizes 
marriages which have been entered into 
under Indian customs; it forbids future 
polygamous marriages, and it requires a 


complete record to be made of all Indians ~ 


living in marriage and of their families, 
and of all who may hereafter be married 
and of their children. The bearing of 
this bill upon the protection of the rights 
of Indians to property which they may 
inherit in the future is very clear. It 
might be very easy for scoundrels to 
claim land which really had been inher- 
ited from Indians if there were no record 
or proof of legitimate descent. We hope 
Congress will pass the bill without delay. 


& ‘ 


Tue long balloting for Methodist 
bishops is not an edifying spectacle. The 
‘office is the most honorable and influen- 
tial in the gift of that Church, and more 
honorable than is the office of: bishop in 
either the Catholic or Episcopal Church, 
because the supervision is general and 
not local, and because the number of 
bishops is much smaller. It seems im- 
possible to prevent, in a Church which 
provides desirable offices, the scheming 
and caucusing and combining which are 
carnally political and discreditable. Can- 
didates have been known to pull wires 
and roll logs for the office, and to weep 
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when defeated. Yet we would not ad- 
vocate a return to the way by which 
Matthias was made an apostle. An in- 
direct reform now agitating the Gen- 
eral Conference may somewhat relieve 
the evil. Under the Methodist system 
every minister is liable to be removed 
from his charge at the end of a year, and 
must be removed at the end of five 
years, or, more usually, three years. But 
no successful minister wants to be thus 
removed, and the proposition is now be- 
fore the Conference to. allow a minister 
to remain indefinitely. But bishops and 
secretaries and editors of official papers 
may keep in office as long as they are ef- 
fective, and so everybody is willing, if 
not anxious, to get into an office that does 
not require rotation. If, now, the time- 
limit of the pastorate shall be removed, 
the pastorate will become much more 
desirable, and able men will become at- 
tached to strong churches, and ‘will not 
so much desire to be made editors, sec- 
retaries or bishops. ‘Yet the prizes will 
remain such, and selfish electioneering 
by ambitious men will not cease, for the 
system encourages it. 


os 
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THE Baptists are the leading denomi- 
nation in the South, and their Conven- 
tion. just held in Little Rock, Ark., was 
evidence that they are expansionists in 
national policy as well as in religion. 
References to expansion were cheered to 
the echo. Said Dr. Gambrell, of Texas: 


“We have never had such opportunities as 
we now have, and we should prepare for the 
spreading of the gospel in all the dark places 
ofthe world. I am an expansionist all the way 
through. This nation has expanded and won't 
contract. The South is on the eve of a great 
future, and we are to have the Nicaragua 
Canal.. We will be put in touch with millions 
who are in darkness. Now is the opportunity 
for religious conquest.” 


We suppose some people will misinter- 
pret that as favoring war as a means of 
spreading the Gospel; but the men who 
cheered Dr. Gambrell with Southern en- 
thusiasm did not mean it so. Texas 
seems to lead the Southern Baptists in 
the persons of Drs. Gambrell and Cran- 
fill, who are very able and progressive 
men. They were among the chief pro- 
moters of the successful effort to unite - 
the Baptist home mission boards in a 
system of co-operation, which means, we 
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think, co-operation with the Northern 
Baptist mission work in the South. 
There is a better chance of the Northern 
and Southern Baptists uniting than there 
is of the Northern and Southern Presby- 


terians. 
Js 


. «. .We have not been inclined to join 
very much in the ridicule of the present 
Poet Laureate, for he has his mild merits, 
and has never written anything very bad, 
even if he has written nothing very good. 
But that he should have perpetrated a 
poem on the relief of Mafeking which 
is metrically-a confessed imitation of 
Tennyson’s “ Balaclava,” and so very bad 
in rime and sense, quite. absolves us 
from further restraint. Think of such 
a verse as this written by Great Britain’s 
prize poet: 

“ As pressed the foe more near, 
Only with naked spear, 
Not knowing what to fear 
Parley or blench meant; 
‘Forward through shot and shell, 
While still the foremost fell, 
They with relentless yell 
Stormed his intrenchment.” 
Think of “ blench meant ” and “intrench- 
ment;” and in the next verse “ melly ” 
(melee) and “ Delhi.” It is ridiculous- 
ly bad for serious verse. 


....A_ society has just been formed 
in Virginia for the preservation of early 
colonial buildings and memorials: Its 
purpose is admirable. So is that of the 
bill lately introduced into Congress for 
the perpetuation and preservation of the 
archives and public records of the several 
States and Territories, and of the United 
States. This bill authorizes the Amer- 
ican Historical Association to make an 
investigation of the character and condi- 
tion of these several archives and the 
provisions for their preservation. We 
are not sure but the first office that ought 
to be established in a new Territory is 
that of Historian. What a grand thing 
it would have been if the first settlers of 
Virginia or Massachusetts or New York 


had appointed a historian and keeper of. 


archives and relics. But there would 
have been a lessening of the number of 
cradles that came over on the “ May- 
flower.” 


....The Boer Envoys have landed in 
New York, and have been officially re- 
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ceived by the Tammany Democratic 
government of the city, and have then 
gone to Washington, and have been given 
a public reception conducted almost 
wholly by the Democrats. That is as it 
should be. They came with the desire 
to seeure their purpose by influenc- 
ing the coming Presidential election; 
and that could be only through the 
party that controls the Irish vote. So 
they fell into the hands of that party, 
and necessarily make enemies of the 
other party. This is almost as bad for 
them as the discouragement that meets 
them in the collapse of their campaign in 
the Free State. 


....Mr. Andrew Carnegie contem- - 
plates creating an annual prize, to be 
awarded by the Society of American 
Artists, for the best oil painting. by a 
resident American artist. There is to be 
no limitation as to sex, age or subject 
matter, except that portraits will be ex- 
cluded. The amount of the prize will 
probably be $500. The other Society 
prizes are hedged by age and subject 
limits or purchase conditions, some of 
which, while tending to encourage young- 
er painters, have often given, in the 
awards, a wrong impression of relative 
merit which this additional prizé will’ 
tend to rectify. Mr. Carnegie knows 
how to give money as well as to get it. 


...-Porto Rico is still in too much 
distress to be enthusiastic over anything, 
even over the installation of Mr. Allen 
as Governor. One trouble with the is- 
land is that it has not yet learned how to 
raise its own food. It has imported 
much food, and the common people, es- 
pecially in the interior, have depended 
on bananas and cocoanuts, a crop which 
the tornado has destroyed. There is still 
great distress, and there have been many 
deaths from suffering and want in the 
interior. People cannot support life 
on coffee and sugar, which have been 
the principal products of Porto Rico. 

..-. The Methodist General Confer- 
ence has passed a vote expressing the 
hope that a law would be enacted in Cal- 
ifornia removing the tax from churches. 
It would be very nice for the churches, 
but we still fail to see any weight in an 
argument that the churches should be 
protected by law and not pay their share 
of its expense. 
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Christ’s Coronation-Day. 
By the Rev. Talmadge Root. 


Few will recall that Thursday, May 
24th, is the anniversary of Christ’s As- 
cension. Holy Thursday holds _ no 
such place in the thought and life of the 
Church as Easter or Good Friday. This 
is not strange, for in the New Testa- 
ment the Ascension receives no such 
emphasis as the Resurrection. It is not 
mentioned by Matthew, John or Mark, 
for in the best manuscripts the second 
Gospel ends abruptly at 16:8. Luke, 
in his Gospel and Acts, is our sole au- 
thority for the event. Even the allusions 
to it (Jn. 6:62; 20:27; Acts 1:22), 
are few and unemphatic in comparison 
with those to the Resurrection. 

These facts raise the question, not in- 
deed as to the occurrence of the event, 
but as to its real significance. The Res- 


urrection was an event significant in it- 


self. Life beyond the grave could have 
been demonstrated only as it has been, 
by one well-attested case of rising from 
the dead. Its significance lies in the fact 
itself. Hence it is that the Gospels dwell 
with such fullness upon the details which 
convinced the disciples that the very 
body which died upon the cross lived 
again in tangible reality. 

Not such the significance of the As- 
cension! Then, it would signify Christ’s 
final departure from earth. In that case 
how can we explain the “great joy” 
with which the disciples returned to Jeru- 
salem? Or reconcile Luke with Mat- 
thew, who not only mentions no depart- 
ure but records as Jesus’s last words: 
“Lo, I am with you all the days even 
unto the end of the world?” 

The phenomena themselves cannot 
have such literal value. The disciples 
did not, and could not, see Jesus ascend 
into heaven and take his seat at the 
right hand of God. What they did see 
was that he was “taken up” until “a 
cloud received him out of their sight. 
“Up” is the direction of heaven only 
symbolically, not literally. An upward- 
pointing finger every minute sweeps 
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through an arc of 15’, and in 12 hours 
indicates the opposite direction in ab- 
solute space. “Up” gains its signifi- 
cance from its close association with 
moral ideas. The Ascension was a 
symbolic event. 

It is none the less important and his- 
torical. Many historical events possess 
importance not from what they were in 
themselves, but from what they sym- 
bolized. Such was the significance of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Such is the coronation of a king. 
To ascend the steps of a throne and to 
be crowned with a circlet of gold do not 
in themselves confer authority! They 
have value only because custom and sen- 
timent have made them symbolize royal 
power. We remark, “In 1625, Charles 
I ascended the throne of England,” with- 
out a thought of the actual scene, mean- 
ing that he assumed royal authority. In 
the same sense Christ “ascended,” not 
to depart from earth, but to take -the 
throne of his Kingdom on earth. “He 
sat down at the:right hand of God.” 
God’s reign does not consist in sitting 
upon a distant throne! It consists in 
omnipresent power and authority. To 
sit at his right hand means to share his 
Authority and Omnipresence. This is 
Matthew’s interpretation: “Jesus came 

‘ saying, All authority is given 
unto Me in heaven and on earth.” 

It is impossible to perceive by -the 
senses even the authority of a king. 
Therefore men seek to make it visible 
and tangible by the ceremonies of coro- 
nation. Still less can we perceive the 
spiritual authority of Christ. The more 
necessary was it that it should be im- 
pressed upon the imagination of believ- 
ers by the visible event of the Ascension. 
This was Luke’s understanding of the 
event. It was, indeed, the termination. 
of knowledge of Christ “after the 
flesh ;”” and left a vivid hope of behold- 
ing him again “in like manner.” But 
the very fact that Luke places his fuller 
account not at the close of the Gospel, 
but at the commencement of Acts, re- 
ferring to the “former treatise” in 
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which he had narrated “all that Jesus 
began both to do and to preach,” shows 
that he regarded the Ascension not as 
the termination but the real beginning 
of Jesus’s personal leadership. 

Sense of the present reign of the Liv- 
ing Christ is the great need of the 
Church. So soon as it is ignored, heresy 
begins, Admit that Christ is absent, and 
the claims of the Pope to be his vice- 
regent are logical, if not conclusive. Re- 
gard his reign as postponed, and our only 
hope for the victory of his cause is his 
return. But it is not so! He would 
not thus desert to the devil the world 
that he died to redeem! He has not 
abandoned his followers to suffer and toil 
alone! He walks in the midst of the 
seven golden candlesticks—not part of 
the furniture of heaven, but the churches 
that live on earth “to make disciples of 
all nations.” His was the ascension of 
a throne! We celebrate his Coronation 
Day! 


Provivence, R. I. 


The Methodist General 


Conference. 
THE THIRD WEEK. - 
By a Correspondent. 


Tue third week closed to-day (Satur- 
day), and no man has been elected 
bishop. The Conference has been in 
session fifteen days, and its most impor- 
tant work is yet to be done. The elec- 
tion excitement is intense and the body 
is scarcely in proper condition to-attend 
to the grave matters of legislation before 
it. The balloting began on Tuesday as 
soon as it was decided how many new 
bishops are needed. The motions in 
committee were for none, for one, for 
two and for four. A large majority 
voted for two, and the Conference, after 
a short but lively debate in which all 
shades of opinion were heard, accepted 
the report of the committee. 

The first ballot in these elections gener- 
ally, has some surprises; but no greater 
surprise ever awaited interested candi- 
dates than the first ballot of Tuesday last 
gave. There were nearly 700 votes cast, 
and 465, under the two-thirds rule, were 
necessary toa choice. Dr. Berry, editor 
of The Epworth Herald, \ed the list, 
which was a large one, with 213 votes, 
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Prof. J. W. E. Bowen, colored, was sec- 
ond, with 211; Dr. J. W. Hamilton, often 
quoted as the colored man’s friend, was 
third, with 183 ; Dr. D. H. Moore, fourth, - 
with 130; others followed with lesser 
votes, and Dr. A. J. Palmer, missionary 
secretary, was among them, standing 
eighth in’ order, with only 47. votes.. 
This was the surprise of surprises, be- 
cause it was generally supposed that 
this popular New Yorker had gathered 
around him a strong and steady support. . 
It was said that he had powerful friends 
who had worked untiringly in his behalf, 
and that large interests were backing 
him. It was known that some of the 
bishops were more than favorable to his 
election, and did not hesitate to mention 
his strong points whenever they had op- 
portunity. He came to the Conference 
at the head of his delegation, but his dele- 
gation, as often happens in these curious 
contests, were not united in his behalf. 
His chances were seen to be of the slen- 
derest character as soon as the vote was 
announced, and his column speedily 
melted away. It was, no doubt, a bitter 
disappointment, and no one feels dis- 
posed to do more than to point to the les- 
son which the result teaches so plainly. - 
The canvass for bishops has proceeded 
about as usual. Nothing discreditable 
to the Conference or to the several candi- 
dates has been brought to view. The 
modest, unassuming man of ability and 
piety has been brought to the front in 
several instances ; but on whom the honor 
is to fall does not yet appear. It was 
soon developed that the colored man— 
Bowen—was “not in it.” His vote 
gradually declined and entirely disap- 
peared after the eighth ballot. The Con- 
ference, as a body, notwithstanding the 
resolution favorable to it which it adopt- 
ed, had no thought of carrying the mat- 
ter beyond the complimentary | stage. 
The time has not yet come when such a 
thing can be done without endangering 
the integrity of the Church. The col- 
ored men are, of course, disappointed. 
They are learning that the promises of 
their white brethren are easily obtained, 
but reluctantly fulfilled. They have 
fully accepted the color line as it has 
been drawn, and think it should be logic- 
ally completed by the election of a col- 
ored bishop. Dr. Spellmeyer, of New- 
ark, a very successful pastor, came to the 
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front on the fifth ballot, and came within 
84 of an election on the seventh and 
eighth ballots. . He was the rallying 
point for the Eastern votes, as Dr. Berry 
was for the Western, for each section is 
bound to have its share. Dr. Hamilton 
is also an Eastern man.’ His column has 
been a steady one, his highest point be- 
ing 287 on the tenth ballot and his low- 
est 183 on the first. He has what are 
known as good staying qualities. The 
last two ballots brought another Eastern 
man, Dr. T. B. Neeley, of Philadelphia, 
well into view ; Berry, of the West, being 
first, with 296; Hamilton, second, with 
272; Neeley, third, with 235; Moore, 
fourth, with 234, and Spellmeyer, fifth, 
with 181. 

It was close to the hour of adjourn- 
ment when this ballot was announced, 
and immediately the floor was covered 
with men clamoring to be heard with 
motions to take another ballot, to ad- 
journ, to take the next ballot in 1904 and 
to postpone further balloting indefi- 
nitely. Many were tired of balloting; 
some were disappointed, and these joined 
with those who think no more bishops 
are needed in support of the latter mo- 
tion. It was laid on the table by a close 
majority, and the Conference adjourned 
to get ready for a renewal of the contest 
on Monday. 

This follows very closely the history 
of the balloting four years ago at Cleve- 
land. The two-thirds rule puts it in the 
power of a minority to prevent an elec- 
tion until the two men whose support 
is the most constant are in a position to 
be elected. It seems quite clear that the 
tule does not achieve the purpose for 
which it was designed, but invites and 
really requires combination. 

The Conference promises, after all, to 
be a progressive body. The addition of 
150 or more lay delegates would, it was 
thought, increase the conservative tend- 
ency; but that expectation seems likely 
to be disappointed. The Committee on 
Itinerancy has reported, by a large vote, 
in favor of doing away with the limitation 
of the itinerancy, leaving the bishops free 
to appoint annually as many years in 
succession as seems to be best for church 
and minister respectively. The discus- 
‘sion began on Friday, on the minority re- 
port which was offered as a substitute for 
that of the majority. The minority re- 
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port proposed to allow ministers to be 
returned to the same church more than 
five years, but not more than ten, on the 
three-fourths vote of the quarterly con- 
ference representing that the pastoral 
conditions require it. Dr. Buckley, who 
in former years declared his strenuous 
opposition to the removal of the limit, 
moved to amend the substitute by strik- 
ing out the ten-year limitation. . This 
was accepted on behalf of those. who pre- 
sented the minority report. Whatever 
prevails, therefore, the majority or the 
minority report, a very substantial relief 
will be given to a situation that is becom- 
ing intolerable. Dr. Buckley predicts 
that if the limitation is removed the Gen- 
eral Conference will, in the course of six ° 
months, become “ detestable.” He be- 
lieves that the appointing power will be 
embarrassed, and heresy and other ills 
will have free course. The bishops do 
not share his forebodings, tho several 
of them prefer the minority report. This 
was attacked as introducing an element 
of discord and division into churches 
which may chance to be served by schem- 
ing pastors, or which may have obstrep- 
erous laymen. It has been generally 
assumed that the cities are most anx- 
ious for the removal of the limitation, so 
that settled pastorates can be had; but a 
leading delegate from Alabama said the 
work on circuits and changes in the rural 
districts would be helped by the pro- 
posed change. 

The paragraph in the Discipline for- 
bidding, under pains and penalties, dan- 
cing, theater-going, card-playing, etc., has 
for some years been a burning question. 
Many want it eliminated for various rea- 
sons—because it forbids acts which may 
be harmless; because it cannot be en- 
forced in communities where other de- 
nominations do not forbid them, and be- 
cause it prevents conscientious people 
from joining Methodist churches. The 
Committee on the State of the Church 
has made a report in favor of taking out 
that part of the paragraph and transfer- 
ring it to another section, which is not 
prohibitory, but advisory, so that, if the 
report is adopted by the General Confer- 
ence, the Discipline will hereafter affec- 
tionately advise its members “ to abstain 
from, and bear their unswerving testi- 
mony against, all amusements and diver- 
sions which endanger Christian life and 





depress the spiritual power of the 
Church.” It is declared that this must 
not be understood as waiving the 
Church’s right to call to account those 
who continue to indulge diversions which 
cannot be taken in the name of the Lord. 
This does not “let down the bars” ex- 
actly, but sufficiently relieves the situa- 
tion, perhaps. 

The Conference is clearly in an eco- 
nomical mood. It found that it could 
not now consolidate its benevolent socie- 
ties, and so reduce the cost of adminis- 
tration, on account of legal difficulties ; 
but believing the way open to a reduc- 
tion of the force of secretaries it pro- 
ceeded to adopt a report recommending 
that there be but one executive head of 
each society with such evident determina- 
tion not to be balked that Dr. Buckley 
scarcely succeeded in getting in his 
amendment allowing an assistant cor- 
responding secretary to each of the three 
societies having now two or more co- 
ordinate corresponding secretaries. The 
Missionary Society has heretofore had 
three. As it includes both the home and 
foreign fields, and has very expensive in- 
terests, thisextreme measure seems scarce- 
ly less than absurd, and may work dis- 
astrously. The two men will be expect- 
ed to do all the office work and assist 
the conferences and canvass the Church 
generally for collections. “The commit- 
tee appointed to carry out the purpose of 
the action have a report ready to present 
on Monday. It is just possible that on 
a sober second thought the Conference 
may refuse to go on with its doubtful re- 
form, but the chance is a slender one. 

Bishop McCabe, the most successful 
secretary the Church ever had in money- 
raising, was presiding when the action 
was taken. He asked the privilege of 
saying a few words on the question, but 
immediately there was a storm of 
“noes,” led by Dr. Buckley, and he was 
not allowed to say a word. This shows 
how jealous the General Conference is of 
its prerogatives. It allows the bishops 
to make suggestions in their episcopal 
address, but would quickly resent any at- 
tempt of the board or any one of them 
to influence its action on any question, 
unless it had first asked their opinion. 
They preside, and decide questions of 
parliamentary law, subject to an appeal 
to the Conference, but there their func- 
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tion ends, except that they appoint all 
special committees, unless the Conference 
orders otherwise. The bishops have to 
listen to many very free criticisms on 
episcopal conduct, some of which may 
be just and some of which are quite sure 
to be unjust; but they must hold their 
peace. Of course they are never attacked 
by name. One of them was summoned 
before the Committee on Episcopacy last 
week to explain why he had refused ‘to 
receive a petition from the ministers of 
a district in a certain conference. The 
committee may, if it sees fit, report a 
censure to the General Conference. Sev- 
eral speakers have more than intimated 
that certain of the bishops do not attend 
strictly enough to their duties, and spend 
too much. time giving lectures and lead- 
ing movements outside the Church, and 
severe reflections were made on those 
who accept large fees for dedicating 
churches. 
Cuicaco, May 19. 


a 


The General Assem- 
blies of the Presbyte- 
rian Churches, North, 
South and Cumberland, are in session in 
St. Louis, Mo., Atlanta, Ga., and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The great interest at- 
taches to the Assembly in St. Louis, altho 
the resignation of Professor McGiffert 
removes from its discussions one ques- 
tion about which there would almost cer- 
tainly have been a prolonged contest. 
As it is the question will come up in 
connection with the report of the New 
York Presbytery and will take the form 
of a decision as to whether the Pres- 
bytery was justified in accepting Dr. 
McGiffert’s resignation in the ‘face 
of charges of heresy. Another topic 
of discussion, different in form rather 
than in matter, will be that as to the 
revision of the standards or the adop- 
tion of a new creed. A large number 
of presbyteries have overtured the As- 
sembly for one or the other action, and 
just what will be done is not yet appar- 
ent. The selection of Dr. Charles A. 


The Presbyterian 
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Dickey, of Philadelphia, as moderator, 
indicates that so far as the presiding 
officer is concerned reasonable counsels 
will hold. Dr. Dickey is a man of peace, 
and while conservative in his own opin- 
ions has always been liberal toward those 
There is an 


who differed from him. 
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overture from the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick. in regard to the procedure 
in heresy trials, calling for some change 
' in the Book of Discipline on the ground 
that such trials while sometimes neces- 
sary are apt to be lengthy, arouse great 
excitement, and “ call special atténtion to 
the persons concerned rather than to the 
truth to be maintained.” In view of this 
the overture charges that a plan should 
be formed for simplifying and shortening 
such trials, protecting each individual in 
his just and natural rights, and making 
prominent the testimony of the Church 
to the truth. 


& 
le The Beilage of the Munich 
acs Allgemeine Zeitung, No. 


252, reports the recent ses- 
sions of the Bavarian Royal Society, 
devoting special attention to a note- 
worthy address of Professor Hommel, 
who could furnish further evidence for 
the singular theory which he, as early as 
1892, chiefly on’‘mythological and linguis- 
tic grounds, had maintained—namely, 
that the Egyptian culture and civiliza- 
tion originally came from Babylonia. 
Among the new evidences, the first of an 
archeological kind as yet discovered, is 


a flat stone found in Egypt and covered © 


with figures, among them a peculiarly 
shaped lion with a long serpent neck. 
The French archeologist, Leon Heuzey, 
who has made a special study of this 
find, which is now: deposited in the 
Louvre, emphasizes the fact that just 
this motif has also been found on an old 
seal cylinder brought from Babylonia 
to Paris. Hommel’s chief argument is 
the practical identity of the genealogy 
of the gods common to both Babylonia 
and Egypt, the regular sequence in both 
being the heaven-ocean, the air-god, the 
earth-god, the sun, which agreement car- 
ries with it an identity in the system of 
cosmology. The identity of the names 
and ideograms in question is all the 
more certain as the agreement could 
not possibly be accidental. Hommel 
claims that the archeological finds of the 
last five years have fully confirmed his 
theory. In addition to the matter fur- 
nished by Heuzey he could cite a number 
of remarkable coincidences between 


Egyptian and Babylonian culture, the 
only question being whether this civili- 
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zation had traveled via Syria and Pal- 
estine to the Nile Valley, or by East Ara- 
bia and Yemen and then down the Nile. 
In favor of the latter route the evidences 
of the discoveries of the botanist and 
traveler, J. Schweinfurth, and of the 
Egyptologist, A. Wiedemann, could be 
cited, both of whom are warm advo- 
cates of Hommel’s theory. The recent 
published reports of Ed. Glaser, the Ara- 
bian traveler, on the great frankincence 
country, Pyene or Punt, also add confir- 
mation to this view. . The Beilage re- 
ports that Hommel’s address was very 
enthusiastically received. 
as 

The Russian movement 
in Persia is quiescent, 
with more or less signs 
of revolt among those who have joined 
its ranks from the Nestorian Church. 
The whole conduct of it is so idle, so 
unspiritual, and its leaders are even so 
degraded in character that it has lost 
apparently its power upon the commu- 
nity. What the Russians are losing in 
a degree the Roman Catholics are gain- 
ing. In the mountains they are mak- 
ing special efforts, and are claiming 
great numbers of converts. In two of 
the provinces so far as can be learned 
their claims have some color of right, 
but the basis after all is about as flimsy 
as that of the Russian—intrigue and 
money. A quarrel arises in the patri- 
archal family, and by shrewd man- 
agement one side is drawn in and claimed — 
as loyal to the Roman Catholic Church. 
At the same time there are held out great 
hopes of pecuniary assistance, which, 

however, do not always by any means 
materialize. The one thing that stands 
out most prominently is that the old 
Nestorian Church has lost its hold on the 
mountains as well as the plains, and as a 
living force has ceased to be. Under 
these circumstances the missionaries feel 
somewhat discouraged at being able to 
do so little themselves for the situation, 
especially in the mountains. So far as 
the general political influence is con- 
cerned Russia’s movements are not as 
important in reality as they seem. The 
various railway concessions are looked 
upon as a stoppage to or postponement 
of railroad building for an indefinite pe- 
riod rather than-as constituting a real 
prospect of railway extension, 
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Redemption of Bonds. 


THE amount now outstanding of the 
extended two per cent. bonds of the 
funded loan of 1891, called last week 
for redemption by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is $25,364,500. These bonds 
are a part of the issues of 1870 and 
1871, which originally bore interest at 
4% per cent. They were extended at 
the rate of 2 per cent. in 1891, and made 
redeemable at the option of the Govern- 
ment. There was a small sale of such 
bonds a few months ago at 100%, and 
the price has retently fallen a little be- 
low par. At the end of January near- 
ly all of them (or $22,917,350) were 
held by the banks and had been deposited 
to secure circulation or as security for 
deposits of public money. At the time 
of the call, however, the amount thus 
held had been reduced to a little more 
than $19,600,000. Under the terms of 
the call, interest will cease on August 
18th. Probably only a few of these 
bonds will be redeemied before August; 
and at that time there may be a need of 
money which does not exist now. The 
release of the sum represented by the 
par value of the bonds in question prom- 
ises to be timely if it shall take place 
when currency is required for moving the 
crops. 

The Secretary redeems these bonds— 
there are no others which fall due before 
1904—because of the growing accumu- 
lation of surplus revenue in the Treas- 
ury. For the ten and one-half months 
of the fiscal year the surplus has 
amounted to more than $58,000,000. The 
monthly average for that period will 
probably be exceeded during the eom- 
ing six months. It ought to be reduced 
by the repeal of unnecessary and irri- 
tating war taxes; but there is no ground 
for hope that any of them will be re- 
pealed at the present session of Congress. 


a 
Financial Items. 


More than $4,000,000 worth of 
American locomotives were exported in 
the nine months ending with March last. 


....The Audit Company of New 


York have established a branch office in , 
the New York Life Building, Chicago. 
The Western.Board of Control of the! 
company are the following well-known 
Chicago bankers: John J. Mitchell, John 
C. Black, James B. Forgan, James H. 
Eckels and Edwin A. Potter. 


....At a meeting held last week the 
stockholders of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany elected a full board of directors, 
in accordance with the terms of the 
merger agreement for the consolidation 
of the Morton and the State Trust Com- 
panies. On-~the 16th inst. this Board 
elected Levi P. Morton president, 
Thomag F. Ryan, vice-president, and 
James K. Corbiere second vice-president. 
The election took place on the seventy- 
sixth birthday of Mr. Morton,,and a reso- 
lution extending to him the congratula- 
tions of his associates was passed. 


....»New York has lost a-prominent 
merchant and a good citizen by the death 
of James M. Constable, the senior mem- 
ber of the well-known dry goods firm of 
Arnold, Constable & Co. Mr. Constable 
was born in England eighty-eight years 
ago. Hecame to this country on a pleas- 
ure trip in 1836, and decided to remain 
here. He became connected with the 
dry goods business of Aaron Arnold, 
and some time later was made a member 
of the firm. After his marriage to Mr. 
Arnold’s daughter the firm name was 
changed to Arnold, Constable & Co. Mr. 
Constable was the oldest living Director 
of the Bank of New York, and had been 
a member of the Board for 34 years. He 
was Vice-President of the Museum of. 
Natural History, and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
Geographical Society, and other asso- 
ciations. In church work he was ac- 
tive, and he was identified with many 
charities. A man of fine physique, it had 
been |his custom, up to the beginning of 
his last brief illness, to be in his office 
almost every day before nine o’clock in 
the morning. 


...,.Dividends announced : 


Mexican Northern Railway, quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable June 2. 
Mexican Northern Railway, extra, % of 1 
per cent., payable June 2. . 
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An Ingenious Scheme. 


THE American Guaranty Company, 
of Chicago, capital $200,000 and surplus 


$125,155, organized 1892, offers its serv-. 


ices to persons having life insurance 
premiums or assessments to meet, espe- 
cially the latter. It proposes to remove 
all trouble and risk of forfeiture by reg- 
ularly making the required payments 
without waiting to receive notice. In- 
stead of charging a simple commission 
for this agency service, the company re- 
quires a considerably larger payment, 
and in return it promises to repay to the 
party, at the end of a term of years, a 
larger sum in cash than it has received 
from him; it guarantees to “save the 
cost of insurance.” Specific periods are 


mentioned. Thus you have assessment 


obligations of, say, $25 annually, equal 
to $25Q in ten years. Pay the American 
Guaranty Company $95 annually in- 
stead, for which it will assume the $25, 
and at the end of ten years will return 
you $1,000 cash; then, instead of hav- 
ing paid out $250 you will have received 
$50 net income and your insurance will 
have been paid for; in the words of the 
proposition, “instead of this $25 obliga- 
tion being an item of expense and loss, 
it has actually been a source of profit, be- 
cause you have not only saved that $250, 
but have accumulated $50 in addition, 
besides having been relieved of the an- 
noyance of the details of looking after 
at.” 

The insurance is to take care of it- 
self; the company undertakes nothing 
as to that bevond acting as medium to 
make the payments. Three illustrations 


are given, thus: Instead of paying di- 


rect to the assessment society, $25 an- 
nually for ten years, or $40 annually for 
15 years, or $50 annually for 20 years, 
pay the American Guaranty Company 
$95 or $130 or $200, and at the end of 
the respective terms receive $1,000 or 
$2,000 or $5,000 cash, irrespective of the 
insurance, as just stated. Now the 
agency service of saving trouble and 
risk of forfeiture may have some value, 
but evidently the moving motive is what 
you are to “ make.” The insurance can 
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therefore be left out of the case, and 


when the portions to be simply received 
and handed over are deducted the prop- 
osition becomes an “investment” or a 
speculative one, in these terms: In con- 
sideration of $70 annually to return 
$1,000 in 10 years, or for $90 annually 
to return $2,000 in 15 years, or for $150 
annually to return $5,000 in 20 years, be- 
ing a profit of $300, of $650, or of $2,000. 
The offer is, therefore, to contract to 
borrow at 6% per cent. on the 10-year 
term, a little under 5 per cent. on the 15- 
year, and at a little over 412 on the 20- 
year, compound interest in each case. 
This is what it amounts to, the matter 
of agency service or looking after in- 
surance premiums being obviously only 
a way of approach and a means of con- 
fusing the mind by mixing up things. 
Now if—and please consider the big 
little word to be in large black type—the 
company can safely earn more than.those 
rates, there is a smooth financial toad 
open to the delightful end of eating one’s 
cake and keeping it, in other words, of 
getting life insurance for nothing and 
making good interest on an investment 
besides. There is evident reason why 
the assessment and fraternal societies 
should enthusiastically welcome a 
scheme which promises to delay the day 
of their own demise by lapses, but the 
old line companies are also carefully men- 
tioned, and this suggests a golden vista. 
The companies might not approve, but 
they could not refuse premiums tendered 
by any agency. And if the body of men 
now carrying policies on terms of 10 to 
20 years should rush for this opportu- 
nity, how the American Guaranty Com- 
pany would revel, at least for a time! 
It is a question of faith, observe, and 
of trust. The company’s published in- 
dorsement by banks and its arrangement 
with a trust company we pass by; its re- 
sponsibility concerns us at present less 
than its plan. It will doubtless be glad 
to send documents on request, and there 
is no charge for this advertisement. Nor 
do we express any opinion, save this: 
That, if the scheme is to be trusted as 
offered, there will be no more excuse for 


grumbling about the cost of life insur- 
ance. 
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Tired Feeling 


Just as surely indicates that the 
blood is lacking in vitality and the 
elements of health as does the 
most obstinate humor that the 
vital fluid is full of impurities. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures that 
tired feeling by enriching and vi- 
talizing the blood, creating a 
good appetite and invigorating 
every organ of the body. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia 


‘* T had that tired feeling all the time. 
Was as tired in the morning when I 
rose as I was when I went to bed. I 
took four bottles of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and it made me feel like a new 
man. I could workjhard and not feel 
tired. I recommend Hood’s to all 
who need a good medicine.” A. P. 
CHARTER, Creston, Iowa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia is sold by all 
druggists. Get Hood's and only Hood's. 





































Sovodoni 


- ECLIPSES 


all other dentifrices in years of 
popularity and record of sales 
both here and abroad. Its 
effects are best observed in 
those countries where beauty 


and refinement are most often 


' Prices, 25c. and 75c. 
seen. A sample of Sozedent for'3 cents, 


HALL & RUCKEL, 
NEW YORK. Proprietors. LONDON. 









































Broadway and Eleventh St. 


SOROS] 


TRADE MARK - 
THE BEST SHOE FOR WOMEN. 
! 7 


Hagen,” sieving freedom for walking,— 
while perfecting the form of the foot,—yet 
shapely in appearance. 

Each model is scientifically draughted,—the 
same shape can be obtained in Oxford tie or 
Boot,—black or tan,—light, medium or heavy 
weight leather, so that one fitting will suffice . 
for a supply of all varieties of foot gear for 
walking, dress or sport. 

Every desirable quality of material and 
workmanship found in high-priced Shoes is 
included in the Sorosis. 


$3.50 per pair. 


35 Varieties. Sizes 1 to 9. 
Widths AAA to E. 


Sold in New York exclusively by 


James Metreery & Coy 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 





TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and rio eg ee —_ Finest Elgin 
.BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail er telephone, 2451 Cortland’ m2) 
delivered FREE in Greater New York” sanele 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 








DAGUERREOTYPES GAN BE) pocne nc sina Deanty Oy 


CLEANED. AND RESTORED | 8t.), for one dollar. Daguer- 

reotypes ag more bags 

PIES than other le of picture. tron. writes 

The pt Na b (copy of daguerreotype) I'am 4 ted with ; 
Wa 


ri ho’ j 
1 tI ve my dear grandmother with me again." 
1 Uae Cabinguess, D. ©, Send stamp for circular. 


MORIALS 
Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
part of the U.S, Correspondence solicited, 


I. & R.LAMB, ~ 50 Carmine Street, New York. 
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ANNUAL VACAT 


~— Dhe Independent 


JSONZE! 7, 1900. 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
OUTDOOR SPORTS: WHAT THEY ARE DOING FOR 
US, by Caspar Wuitney, Editor of Outing. 


FROM LONDON TO LOURDES ON A STEAM CAR- 
RIAGE, by Pouttney Bicetow. 


A TRIP THROUGH UNKNOWN LABRADOR, by Bistop 


Newnuam. (Illustrated.) 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD PARROTS, by Frepericx A. Oper, 
U. S. Commissioner to the West Indies. 


AN OUTING IN. THE FRANCONIA MOUNTAINS, by 


Braprorp Torrey. 


IN LOW LYING LACEDAEMON, by Pror. J. Irvinc Manarr, | : 
LL.D. (Illustrated.) 


HUNTING WITH A CAMERA, by Georce Surras, 3d. (Il- 
lustrated.) : ; 





THE COVER # s# 


will be designed by Cuaries R. Lams, the Architect 
of the Dewey Arch, and will be printed in colors., 





Three of the articles, as above stated, will be illustrated. 


Single Copies, 10 Cents. 


Order in advance through ‘your newsdealer, or send direct to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. | ; 


Or Cg On OO OC CO ar Oe OE 
- 





The Taide pesidielt 


se 


Sire 








A few vacancies in select par- 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
ies leavi 
and August sbth. ‘Aad ress Mis 


EUROPEAN 
TOURS. Avenue, Brookiya, N.Y. 


PARIS THE CRAWFORD TOURS 
parties 


and e fer Europe i 
ay. | Pied tours £0 ? ait parte, of the worl 
PASSION Independent se clubs oo Precis fete xelustraved 
PLAY. itineraries free. posites 
CRAWFORD | ah . oy, Spgs 
608-610 Trement Building, Beston way, New Yerk City; 
1011 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia ; mi ht Marquette te Building, Gnicege: 











SUMMER 
HOMES 


AND ON 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
$4.00 and upward per week. 
Send 4c. postage for [llustrated Book. 


IN 
VERMONT | “Sigua ae 














HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
PLAINE HILL, WOODSTOCK, CONN. 


A Summer Resort for Rest and Pleasure. 


Finely situated in a beautiful cou ash oe feet above the 
level. Golf links, boating, batht Pky one mile 
from the house. 0 for guests ang 1 mg ites ys 
a week and ba 3 Special rates to families for the season. 
for circulars and information address 


SPALDING BROS., Plaine Hill, Woodstock, Conn. 








161 BROADWAY. 


a 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY. 





Summer in the Mountains 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. Y.,on the 
main line and branches of the New York. Ontario and West- 
ern Railway. If you are seeking a SUMMER HOME for 
your family in a region of 


Absolute Health at Moderate Cost, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure 
Milk, send 7 oo Bea SF samp wage whew unde ed, or call 
and get Fe t offi the Superbly Ik rated Book, 
‘Ss ER HOMES. ‘ad ee. It gives list of Hotel 
Farm aa Boar Houses, with Big May oot rates 
hone, facilities, attractions, &c. h and 30th 

¥xcursion Tickets at reduced rates wil me watet at ron Broad- 
way, 1,854 Broadway, and Ferry Offices, giving an oppor- 

selecting a Summer Home, and also 
ain in this delighttulregion. Tickets 


N NEW YORK: id 165 171, 871 Broadw 
287 4th Av., 3 Park P lace, 787 6th Av., 245 MB Colnnbon Av. isa 
East i25th Bt, 278 West | ot en 8t., 178’ bth Av.; ticket offices, 
Frankl “yt West 


it. Ferries 
IN BROOKUR, at Court a. 800 Fulton St , 98 Broadway, 
801 Manhattan Av., Eagle Offi 
ee rates, 2 cents a wile. 
J. C. ANDERSON, 


General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver St., N Y. 





THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in Pre 
serving Health and Beauty. 


everybody knows that charcoal is the safest and most 
tabtins and pariSer tevature, but few realise its valu 
inte the human system fer the same cleansing pur 


oan eee Oe ee imply absorb she guess and impurdes 
not a at ts abser! ie gases and im 
vt oo hag Be teach cat tines and carries them out 


FO om ot yn tape mace smoking, drinking or after 
onions and other odereus vegetables. 

effectually clears and impreves the complexion, it 

whitens the teeth and further acts as a natural and eminently safe 


It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in the stomach and 
; it disinfects the mouth and threat from the poison of 


All sell charcoal in one form or another, but ered 
bly the best and the mest for the meney is in Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges; they are composed ef the finest powdered Wil- 
low chareeal, and other harmless antiseptics in tablet fors form or rather 
mined pore thew of large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charceal being 
The daily use use of these lozenges will soon tell in a much im- 
neg sa of the general health, better complexion,’sweeter 
and purer bloed, and the beauty of it is that ne pessible 
harm can result from their continued use, but en the ceatrary great 
benefit. 
A Buffalo ph ician, in speaking ef the Senet of Seon 
2S navies Seuart tuart’s Abserbent Lezenges to all patients suf- 
Fe stemach and bewels, and bo anes o nplas: 
believe 


breath, meuth and 
benefited by the daily use Pde e they cest but 
steres, and alth in some sense 


-five cents a bex at 
@ patent eve I get more and better charcoal 
in any of the ordinary char- 


in pal ipa eh Fasorbent Tieton than 

WHEN 

BUY LAM | 
BUY 


REMEMBER ‘ MILLER’’ LAMPS 


oN 
efficient 
when 


pose, 





| ARE Safe, Simple, Durable, THE BEST, 


See Them. Beautiful Designs. All Styles. 
For Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, Wedding Gifts. 
If Dealers will not supply MIL.LER Lamps, we can. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO.,} tetatinhed 1544, 


28 and 30 West Broadway, bet. Park Pl. and Barclay. 











PARIS ~=1900. 
GAZE’S EUROPE 


TOURS “WORLD'S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 


Accommodation Sure. 
a ee with a party, all included, $225 to 


$800, or in ge th travel tickets. Write for rinted 
matter, FRE. - Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est. Est. 1844. ) 


er 
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COOK’S 


FLAKED RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


WITHOUT 
COOKING 


Take the Cook’s Flaked Rice from 
the package, put on just,enough salt 
to season it, then pour on only 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes. 

Let it stand a- second, until the 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not 
absorbed all the water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk, and 
sugar. 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the flakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package. 

The convenience of this article is 
evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through experictnce. It is 
not a new food product. It is simply 
the very best rice, sterilized, and 
steam cooked. 

A book of tested receipts in every 
package. 








SOLD BY 
ALL GROGERS 











ENS D 


Wa 


AN 


COOKED 
WHILE YOU WAIT, 
BECAUSE 
THERE 18. NO 
COOKING 


“GOOD FOR 
BABY, TOO.” 


Gentlemen: I want-to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook's 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 
much if I do say it is the very best 
food, not only for grown people, but 
I never. found anything to equal it 
for babies. 

The best way to prepare it for 
babies is to put into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water one 
and éne-half cups of Cook’s Flaked 
Rice, and stir it gently for four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
cooking makes it lose its fine flavor; 
then add a little boiled milk and a 
pinch of sugar; and if every mother 
will cook Flaked Rice this way she 
will have fine, healthy children. 


Iam, Very respectfully, 


MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LARGE PACKAGE 
15 CENTS 








More Nourishing than Beef 
Healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., 1 Union Square, New York 
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; (ER Uta Hany, S&S SO 


On Jellies 


eg Mom and ane or’ be 


Will k W, VAX 
acid proof, Le ap ax _ user 


about the h 
Girectionsin onal D “youed al ag 


erywhere. 
STANDARD © OIL CO. 











PRACTICAL 


onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


DARLING’S ANAL BONE 








They meet all requirements of field 


L. B. DARLING and garden crops and 


FERTILIZER CO., 








are the most 
Pawtucket, R. I. 








ECONOMICAL 











- FINANCIAL 
WiiaiSsSTBRImU 
MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


BANKERs, 
No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Members ow ron 


Investment Department. 


Our special and at 
Send for List of Current Bonds. bive offtetan ar eee: 
anteed Preferred Stock sent on application. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit \% 


Available in all parts of the worid, 











The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANEING COMPANY 
DLETOWN, CONN. é 

Assets about eke: 8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of ist mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 


BTC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
tN THESE BONDS. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 
porations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 Strate Street, Albany 
INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 

6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





1900 











A. R. MACFARLANE & CoO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, mi. 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, wilt Securities, 


Local Stocks & Real Estate. 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners and investors. 








Not a Dollar Lost 


by tevestoss taking loans thro’ 3 A Sores the 17 years in 


ich we have been ma iT MORTGAGE 


1a on —~. in the Hard Whee belt of North Pakota 
d Minnesota. 
offered as a 


E. J. LANDER & CO., RAND Forks, n. D. 


rsonally examine every tract of land 
rite for references and particulars. 


(Established 1388). 


RAE A ME NN RENN PINAR TNE NEE NN SER RIE IR I MN MEN TIE TS 


Se 


aa RA ECAR” CIEE PREETI BERS AS 


Sg een er ree 
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VERMILYE & CO.,| 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits greeatves. and interest allowed on balances subject to 


Ali securities listed s the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


Stock Exchanges bought and sold anes. 
High eiaae hnetpal and Railroad Bonds on hand Yor imm 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


International 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


New York. Philadelphia, Boston. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
; BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 








Lists on 
Applicatioa. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


EDWARD E. POOR, President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUY VESANT FISH, Vice-President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


Capital $2,000,000 
Surplus.............. paabins consist 3,246,800 
DIRECTORS: Jeseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Peer, W. Reekhill Petts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
field, Francis R. Appleton, Jehn Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok- 
George Frederick Vieter. Hermann Oelrichs. 
Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts et the world. 


Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three ties the loan In last six 
ears have placed over $300,000.00 without a default 
in princi or interest. References, all Bankers, 
Capital Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
I . Write for further particulars. Send for 
pamphle' h About Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gururis, OxLAnOMA. 


ELECTION AND DIVIDENDS 


THE AMERICAN ExCpASGr pp aSrOn al BANK, 


28 BROAD W. 
Ney w YORK, May 18th, 1900. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of this Bank held this 
day. Mr. Lewis L. Clarke was appeteeees - Assistant Cashier. 
ED RD BURNS, Cashier. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

New York, May 9th, 1: 
($3.00) per share has been declared 
any, payable in the City of New York, on end after 
of July, 1900, to Sharehol¢ers as thelr names may 

books at the close ps iva” May 3ist, 1900, 
8, @. CL. RE Treasurer, 














A dividend of Three Dollars 
by this Com r 
the second 
appear upon { 





The Mexican Northern Railway Co. 
N. Y. OFFICE, 27 WILLIAM STREET, . 
May 17th, 1900. 
e Board regular quarterly divi 
$a 8 Oe 26) on 15 ae Se “SENT. os = ae ae i900, 
caked at pgeeall at sone on dle Piet. 
C. J. NOURSE, Jr., Secretary. 


INSURANCE 





_ THE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

TOHN A, te 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900..........+.+... $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES... oo 


SURPLOUS.....» ; 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY it, 1900, 


See oerereesresesosersos 





Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900. .....ccce. $4,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS - President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


UNMARRIED WOMEN. 


There are hundreds of business women in this coun- 
try who are earning their own livelihood.. Every one of 
these should have, preferably, an endowment policy of 
life insurance made payable at about from forty to fifty 
years of age, by means of which she will be sure of hav- 
ing the comforts and necessaries of life to which she is 
entitled. THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of New York furnishes its descriptive literature to any 
address, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth... 
er Statement. 








THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900. 


Tne Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Conan submit the congas statement of its affairs on 
of December, 1899 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 

1899, to 81st J eagna 1890....  ........ $3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

Jan uary, 1808 967,555-24 





Pome eersecseereersssseseesee 


enka Premiums, .,.......sseessesees0 $42133:975-03 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899,............« $3,305,179-38 


mer ear the sam 
od (less salvages, ete.) $2,276,689.96 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
aa agers pad See of New York Stgek, 
J. and other fue 
ns Secured by 
post 8 in Banks and Trust Company. . 
a jar ee Claims due the Vompany, 


He e-~eesscescevesscsseses 


Cash in the hands of Euro ores ers to 
pay losses under polici bs ‘payahie in 
ry renee 


POCO C eee e reser seen sees sseseee 


$5,483,944-00 
2,395,500.00 


1,125,000.00 
1,005,756.77 


Pee eee ererecesceesessses 


147,799.85 
266,139.29 


Amount,.........ccoosssss $10,424,130-61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 


next, 
The ree Pe certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 


resent atives, ee and after Tuesday, the sixth of 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the Com for the year ending 31st Decem- 
r, 1899, for which coe will be issued on and after 
esday, the first of May 
By order of The 3 Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


GUSTAV AMSINCK ewer 


, NW. Bb Ep, 
War pnom pean wn SOHN DH D.HEWLETT,. 
IAM B, BOULTON, D. ERICH, 
ON ER N. LOVELL, 











DOD LEVI P. MORTON 
Mie DUNHAM, F C A. PARSONS 
TT FRAZ GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
DW ARD FLOTD Odes, = A. RAV. VEN 
HORACE GRaY, : GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 





WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
FP. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres't. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


BINDERS ‘04 thirteen copies of Tam Ixpz- 
included 





PENDENT can by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 








J M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - - - - ‘Second Vice-President 
. B. PIERCE pe hy - Secretary 
. B. BRAINERD - - = Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ - Asst. Secretary 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ‘emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


A POLICY 1 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It oterse _ Lmmnetinne and absolute protection to the family 


Fs supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
o test tri 
Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 
eng rust-Fund policies, with 
ani is unsurpassed. 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
— on an ordinary life policy, buy Washington's 
nterchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





ow premiums and cash guar- 





If you could buy U. 8. bonds on the in- 
stalment plan and have all unpaid instal- 
ments canceled at your death, you'd do it, 
of course. In effect you can do just thatift 
you get a policy in the 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921.446 Chestnut St. 



































































































































































































The Indepen i dent 


O’NEIL 
The Best 
Straight Front Corset is “La Vida.” 


No other can approach it for fit, finish, durability and its health giving properties. It is 
strictly hand made, French gored, bias cut and all whalebone, and gives to every movement 
of the body. 

It is French in finish, French in material, has all the chic, all the dash, of the imported 
model, but has more grace to it, for it is made to fit the American figure—the best in the 
world. It is a Corset that will give you as much ease the first day you wear it as any other 
you have worn for weeks or months. Itis a Corset so beautifully contoured that not a ridge 
is apparent through your dress, and one that 


Will Give You the Carriage of an Empress. 


It is twice as good as the best French production that comes to this country, and costs one-half less, These 
Corsets will be found at this store only. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., N. Y. 











Dont Take. e Any Chances 


on Boo) inferior hang so ——_ 


pe and va ity ‘of Ve- 
eae be bought largely on faith—-faith in the honesty of the 
mani 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but have been sel vehicles and harness 
direct to consumers for twenty-seven years. 
In fact we Coed the ee nufactur- 
: pot ade aes — es and harn cas'in the world 
606—Canopy-Top Srey, with ith side curtains, ~ &. e er ex — ik 
ieiex Pret ese storm a sun shade and ae our goods an _—— d our method of 
shafts, 8 good as sells for #35 more, ness. You take no chances; we 


and ‘or 
ti a tee nickel 
eo wae an i fosrentes e' everything. Send for our large Illustrated Catalogue before mse tioning = 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Mfg. Co., “scssa” Elkhart, Indiana. 


oF al tes bee 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. — 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1900. 
BRB WRB 0055 ciisescsevsedioresovccesiss coves :.$16,109,174.77 
LIABILITIES 14,518, 776.00 


“SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in ever licy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfelture law.) 


NEW YORK OFFICE,|a18 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post “Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 - - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES ..- - + + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 
au bagi de Se ved re. ban ta vd ony issued. 
Cass u 
has en eedibmmesebeas cash surrenderand 
secures oe the insured is entender ane ee 
er and values for any age sent on application 
to the ompany’s 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 





